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4 MANNYS PATENT © 


_REAPING& MOWING 
Z i Onin ys. 
% _ “MANUFACTURED BY 
- ISLANDS & FERGUSON, 
Pi FOUNDRY, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘These machines willcut from TEN to FIFTEEN acres 
' of Grain or Grass in a day, with two horses, and one 
| hand while mowing, and two aands while reaping ; will 
© dothe work as well as it can be done with a scythe or 
cradle. 
They are recommended as being less difficult to man 
_ age, and as possessing more advantages than any other 
_ machine pow made. 
; The cutting apparatus can be raised or lowered by 
/ means of a lever at the driver’s seat, so as to cut from 
’ One Inch to Two Feet from the ground, while moving 
‘along. This is a decided advantage, avoiding the neces- 


> sity of goring around stumps, stones, or other obstruc- 
+ tions, as the cutter can be . ‘ 
obstacle 


raised 80 as to pass over any 
that is not higher than the axel, without stop- 
ping the machine. 
It can be changed from a Reaper to a Mower, or from 
- @ Mower to a Reaper, IN ONE MINUTE. 
‘ It is a Perrect Mower and a Perrect Reaper, and 
the ONLY successful Combined Reaper and Mower in 
* the world. 
| | #@ Persons wanting machines for the coming sea- 
_ son would do well to send in their orders soon, as last 
' year the demand for them could not be supplied. 
_  Allorders addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
| prompt attention. 


no, 5t£. KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON. 


KUHNS & HAINES’ 
SHED DD Ts. 


' THE LATEST PATENT AND THE BEST. 


ll is Warranted in such a way that no one 
in buying. It may be changed in a moment 

to sow Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Timothy, Clover and 
i ie by turning @ screw in the end of the 
é § been thoroughly tried in ali kinds of ground 
q kinds of circumstances, and has proved to 
desired by farmers. A man or boy 

can easily put in ten to twelve 

by making it a great labor-savin 

t will also save from one to two pecks 

» Which, on a hundred and fifty acres will 
the Drill, and it is almost sure to produce from 
bushels more to the acre than broadcast sow- 

Drilled wheat this year, is about the onl 
like making a crop. In fact, it is al- 
. I give a credit on the Drill until 


intend buying a Drill this year, should 
eir orders early, ag the demand, every year, is 
the supply. Those who order first will be 
ret, giving preference only to those who pay 


hlets giving a description and price can be had 
ication either in person or by letter. 
12 8. H. OSBORN. 

A few eee ‘wanted yet to.sell these Drills. 

Office the Post-office, Springfield, Tilincis. 
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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS 
The subscribers offer for sale 40,000 barrels of their 
NEW AND IMPROVED 

lof New York city, in 


PO 
the n 
, tly improved 


Mauufactured 
) has been.in the market for 


lots to suit p 

within the 

eighteen y competition as a manure 
for Corn and Ga ge mrt Bem d Cheaper, more 
Powerful than any a at the same teme Free from 
any disagreeable odor. Two barrels ($3 worth) will 
manure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two-thirds 
in Jabor, will cause it to come up quicker, to grow faster, 
ripen earlier, and will bring a larger crop on poor 
prow d than any other fertilizer, and | also a ptevent- 
veiof the cut worm; also it does not injure seed to be 
put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long standing reputation, 
and the large capital ($100,000) invested in their busi- 
ness, as a guarantee that the article they make shall 
ee ota of such quality as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other 


GE MORVOIS, bsdebss cde sticcnevcccccses 9,50 
And at the rate of $1,50 per barrel for any quantity 
over six barrels. 
JA pamphlet, containing every information, will 
be sent (FREE) to any one applying for the same. Our 
ig— 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 


feb. 4t. Office, 60 Cortland St. New York. 





GENUINE CHINESE HEMP SEED !! 
We are just in receipt of a lot of this celebrated Hem 
Seed, which we are pre to furnish at $18 per bushel. 
Its peculiarities are that it flourishes on poor land and 
pond nearly twice the quantity per acre that the 
mg ~ pe hy . - we been successfully cultivated 

n ord county, Ky., for two years past. 
Orders promptly attended to. 
MUNN & BUCHANAN, 
no8.3t 485 Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. C. De MONTREVILLE, 


FS SURGEON DENTIST, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The natural Teeth will receive all the care of which 
they are susceptible, by the operations of Cleansing and 
Filling with Gold to insure them from loss,—or Extract- 

from decay. Tho teeth of children 
earefully attended to. 

Artificsal teeth incerted by various methods, on pivots 
on the natural roote, on atmospheric a suction, 
clasps, or springs,—on solid silver, platina, porcelain, 
elluminiam, guta percha, or in any desired way, to suit 
the inclinations, the purse and the picasure of those who 
may require. ; 

ifteen years of active practice in this city and the 
city of New York, will warrant me in saying that the 
whole resources of the Art will be employed in the just 
perfecting of any work entrusted to me. Mar.ly. 
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GRAIN THRESHING MACHINES FOR 1867. 











Secure a good one in time, and do not be satisfied with an inferior article, when the Very Best Eivp now knowm 
can just as easily be had by sending in orders to us EARLY In THE SEASON. The best machines are those which 
do most work and do it the best wi which are in their parts strong and durable and simple 
in their construction, will always be end. There can be procured at our establishment until 
our stock on hand and capacity for which is very large) is exceeded by the demand, which has 
every season been the case after harvest— 


MOFFITT’S IMPROVED PITT’S PATENT 


PATENT SEPARATOR. 
MANUFACTURED AT THE 


HAMILTON AGRICULTUBAL WORKS. 


(TWENTY MILES NORTH OF CINCINNATL), 


=. 
-?o-o— 


E wish to-emll attention to our facilities for furnishing these very desirable machines. Our Enlarged Estab- 
lishment and improved Machinery, will enable us to supply a large demand, if orders are sent in earlip. 
The points in which we claim that our machines excel others, aye 
Ist. horoughly threshing the grain all-out without waste. 
2d, Sepurating and eleaning it thorough?y in condition for market. 
3d; Doing the largest amount of work with the least expense of time, labor and powes. 
“ath: Great simplicity and strength of construction, having less complicated machinery to get out of order, com 
bined bowed the strongest and most durable materials for all the different parts, and the utmosb perfection of 
workmanship. 





Any of-our machines can easily be hauled on a common two-horse wagon and kept on it when threshing, thas 4 


saving the labor of loading and unloading. 


The Celebrated Mort Machine, 


Of which we make the sizes for 4, 6, or 8 horses, has recently been much simplified and. improved, and we can 
cohfidently offer them as not te be surpassed by any other machines, either @y fast and clean threshing, li 
running and durability. The original.machine, patented in 1852, has never been beaten in. fair competition. 
1863, it bore off the,prize at the Crystal Palace Fair in New York ; at four State Fairs in Ohio it has taken the first 
Lie apes and last it was awarded the first premium by the Agricultural and Mechanical Association of Kentucky 
at their fair. . 


THE : 
Pitv’s Patent Thresher and Separator 


Of which we mak two sizes, for 8 or 10 horses, is too well known to need much notice. It was the first machine 
invented which succeeded well in threshing, and cleaning atone operation, and it is more generally known 
any other machine in use. It has taken first premiums at many of the State fairs of New York and Ohio 
other States, and last year it was awarded the hight ize at the Industrial Fair of all Nations, at Paris. Nad 
The machines we shall make we guarantee to be fully equal, and in many respects superior, to these manufacti= 
Thies ony other establishment in the country. . yas 
e Horse Powers furnished with our machines are the celebrated Double Pinion Powers, bing the strongéily 
most light running and durable in use. Extra wagons, straw stackers, chaff stackers, &c., will be furnished at the 
lowest rates, when desired. ee 
With the different sizes of these two justly celebrated machines to offer our cur customers, we can defy the world 
to heat us in competition. Our establishment, is well located, 20 miles north of Cincinnati, on the Hamilton ane 
Dayton Railroad, convenient to ship on the Ohio river and on all the leading thoroughfares West or South. E 


also manufacture 
MIL GHA RIN G@ e- 
i Machinery of various kinds, for Paper, Flouring or Saw Mills, also Parker and other Reaction Water 4 z 


Oo 


Cireulars giving full descriptions, with lists of prices, sent to persons addressing us at 
HAMILTON, Butler county, Obio. 


n4.4t* OW ENS, LANE c& DYHEH. 
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¥N. J, COLMAN, Eniror any Pusiisuer, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


H, P, BYRAM, Epiror anp PousiisHEr, 
Louisville, idorene. 2 
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BLECTRICITY--LIGHTNING RODS. 

As no class of persons are more exposed to 
the dangerous effects of lightning than farmers 
we propose to offer some remarks on Lightning 
Rods—the proper method of arranging them, 
and to point out some of the errors too often 
committed by ignorant pretenders in the man- 
ner of erecting them upon their dwellings and 
berns. 

Before entering upon the subject of light- 
Bing rods, it may not be uninteresting to our 
young readers at least to say something upon 
| the wonderful and varied phenomena of elec- 
| tricity. 

_, Electricity is an extremely subtle fluid which 
always pervades certain bodies in a greater or 
leas degree, the nature and properties of which 
» ate still involved in great mystery. Artificial 
| electricity has long been the subject of many 

. interesting experiments, but the honor of estab- 
lishing the identity of electricity and lightning 
Temained to be accorded to the great American 
Philosopher, Benjamin Franklin. 

Electricity is excited by the friction of the 
hand or woolen cloth upon a glass tube, a stick 
_ of sealing wax and other resinous substances, 
) sulpher, amber, &c. It was with these materi- 
| als that the first experiment with electricity 
| Wasmade. These together with silk, feathers, 
| »ke., have their pores so very close that elec- 
| tricity is slow to penetrate and slow to leave 
' sthem, and are consequently poor conductors. 
_ » Another class of bodies whose pores are open 
such as water and other liquids, animals and 
all metals are good conductors of electricity. 
_ @ther bodies, such as wood, several kinds of 
‘Stone and earths occupy an intermediate state 
“between the two principle classes we have men- 
‘tioned. The air which surrounds us differs ma- 
terially from these substances, and its capacity 





to communicate clectricity depts entirely up- 
on the quantity of vapor or moisture it contains. 
Men and animals, in their natural state, con- 
tain more or less of this substance. If, on a 
cold, clear night, you draw your hand over the 
back of a calf or a cat electric sparks will be 
emitted and if the hair of the animal be black 
the sparks are distinctly visible. In modern 
times our schools and colleges are supplied 
with electrical machines of more perfect con- 
struction, by which all the phenomena of natu- 
ral thunder and lightning are produced, though 
upon @ miniature scale. These are of glass, 
made in the form of a cylinder, or of a circu- 
lar plate, which are hung upon an axis and 
turned like a grindstone, while a piece of wool- 
en cloth is held in close contact with it. By 
this means it becomes fully charged with elee- 
tricity. Ifa person be seated upon a chair or 
stool, the legs of which are placed upon some 
non-conducting material, like glass or wax, 
and he be brought in connection with the ma- 
chine by means of a chain or wire, his body 
may be so fully charged with electricity that 
sparks, (lightning,) will issue from him, and if 
another person extend his hand near him, the 
electricity in passing from the person chargéd 
to the other will cause acute pain to both. 
The shock may be made so powerful as to lead 
to fatal consequences. But as experiments of 
this kind are usually conducted, the only effect 
on the person surcharged is an acceleration of 
the flow of the blood and a free perspiration. 
The person thus charged if placed in the dark, 
his body will be observed to be surrrounded 
with a halo of light. This is caused by the 
gradual escape of the electricity into the sur- 
rounding air. 

There are various other ways of producing 
artificial electricity, and it is sometimes em- 
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ployed as a mechanical agent. The electric 
telegraph is an instance in which lightning is 
manufactured and directed at the will of man 
to communicate intelligence under the sea and 
over the land to the remotest parts of civiliza- 
tion. The honor of first successfully employ- 
ing this wonderful agent, for this purpose, al- 
80 belongs to an American citizen—Professor 
Morse. And we predict, at no distant day, 
that the nature of electricity will be better un- 
derstood and will be employed as an economi- 
cal mechanical motor, and in a great degree 
supercede the use of steam. 

In making his experiments upon electricity 
the great desire of Franklin was to discover 
some means by which it could be made useful 
to mankind. The experiments by which he re- 
alized in some degree his wish, in the invention 
of the lightning rod are not without interest to 
the young reader. He suspended a large con- 
ductor by silk lines from the ceiling of his room 
and charged it with electricity, so as to enable 
it to give a spark at the distance of two inches, 
strong enough, as he said, “to make one’s 
knuckles ache.”” When presenting the point of 
a needle to the conductor, at more than a foot 
distant, no electricity would be retained upon 
it; all passed off by the needle as fast as it 
was supplied. If in the dark, the light was vis- 
ible on the point of the needle. He also rep- 
resented an electrified cloud by suspending a 
pair of brass scales with a beam two feet long. 
The cords of the scales being silk, he suspen- 
ded the beam by a hemp twine from the ceil- 
ing, so that the bottom of the scales were about 
one foot from the floor; the scales would move 
round in a circle by the untwisting of the twine. 
He then set on end an iron punch, about one 
inch thick, on the floor so that the scales would 
pass over it in making the circle, then electrify- 
ing one scale by applying the wire of a charged 
machine to it. As they moved round the scales 
were attracted by the punch and would dis- 
harge their fire into it. He then set a needle 
on the end of the punch, its point upwards; 
the scale instead of drawing nigh to the punch 
and snapping, discharged its lightning silently 
through the point, while the scale rose higher 
from the punch, showing that pointed steel will 
draw off the electricity at a greater distance 
than a piece of blunt metal will. In this in- 
teresting experiment the scales and ceiling rep- 
Xesented the clouds, and the ease and silence 
with which the electric fluid was drawn off by 
the pointed needle suggested to the mind of 
the sagacious philosopher the idea of light- 





ning rods. For says he, “If these things are 
80, may not the knowledge of this power of 
points be useful to mankind in preserving hou- 
ses, churches, ships, &c., from the strokes of 
lightning, by directing us to fix on the highest 
parts of these edifices upright rods of iron, 
made sharp, and gilt to prevent rusting.” 

Franklin sent an account of this and other 
experiments and suggestions, illustrating simi- 
lar views, to London, which were read before 
the committee of the Royal Society. These 
ideas were then regarded by these wise men as 
wild and absurd and were received with laugh- 
ter and not considered worthy of being ‘placed 
in the ‘“ Philosophical Transactions.” But 
they were soon verified and were subsequently 
published in London and went through sever- 
al editions. 

In June, 1752, Franklin, in order the more 
clearly to establish his theory of lightning, 
made the following interesting experiment.— 
He made a small kite in the form usually adop- 
ted by the boys at the present day, but instead 
of paper he used a silk handkerchief that it 
might not be injured by the rain. The tail, 
loop and string were attached in the usual 
form. To the top of the upright stick or “back 
bone” of the kite he fixed a sharp pointed wire 
rising a foot or more above the wood. 

To the end of the twine next the hand he tied 
a silk ribband, (silk, as we have said, being a 
non-conductor, prevented the electricity from 
descending to his hand,) and where the silk and 
twine joined he fastened a key. When he dis- 
covered the approach of a thunder gust, ao- 
companied only by his son, he repaired to the 
fields, near Philadelphia, and sent his silent 
messenger to the clouds. 

Hejthen stationed himself under a shed softhat 
the riband held in his hand, might remain dry 
and prevent the passage of the electricity to his 
hand. As soon as the cloud came over and the 
twine became wet with the rain, the electric 
fluid was attracted by the pointed wire and de- 
scended the string to the key, causing the fila- 
ments of the twine to stand out in every di- 
rection. Hoe then applied his knuckle to the 
key which at once emitted sparks or lightning, 
freely. He then collected the fluid in a vial out 
of which electric sparks were obtained that set 
fire to spirits and other combustible materials, 
and many other electric experiments were per- 


formed the same as those with the use of the 

common electrical machines of the present day. 

This established in the mind of the American 

pile her the identity of lightning and art 
cial electricity. 
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He also erected on his house in Philadelphia 
an iron rod which he brought in communication 
with a series of bells in his room, and when 
the electricity was attracted by the rod it cau- 
sed the bells to ring and warn him of the op- 
portunity to centinue his experiments. By 
these experiments he also ascertained that there 
were two kinds of electricity,—one he termed 
positive and the ether negative, but he found 
that the clouds were more frequently charged 
with the positive kind, while the earth is gene- 
rally negatively charged ; hence discharges of 
lightning from the clouds to the earth frequent- 
ly take place. It is also asserted that in cer- 
tain electrical conditions of the two, lightning 
will sometimes ascend from the earth to the 
clouds. We once saw a tree under a high bluff 
that had been shattered in this way, as was ev- 
ident from the appearance of the splinters and 
numerous fragments produced by it. 
Electricity accumulates in greater intensity 
at prominent points; the negative electricity 
of the earth is greatest at mountain summits, 
clouds, as we havesaid, being in general charg- 
ed with positive electricity, an attraction will 
consequently be exerted upon and round such 


summits. 
Thunder never proceeds from a solitary iso- 


lated cloud. But when two clouds appear one 
below the other, and one containing a greater 
quantity of electricity than the other, the elec- 
tricity in the one most fully charged, in seek- 
ing an equilibrium, will pass from that cloud 
to the other and in its passage through the in- 
termediate air, which is not so good a conduc- 
tor as the cloud, an explosion takes place, pro- 
ducing all the phenomena of lightning and 
thunder. It is under similar circumstances 
that trees, men, houses and other terrestrial 
bodies are struck with lightning 

There is always ‘more or less time inter- 
vening between the periods when the flash of 
lightning is observed by the eye, and the sound 
of the thunder reaching the ear. This is ow- 
ing to the fact that light travels faster than 
sound. Light is communicated at the rate of 
200,000 miles in a second of time, and sound in 
ordinary conditions of the atmosphere is esti- 
mated to travel only at the rate of 1,100 feet 
per second. The distance that a thunder cloud 
is from us may be estimated by the number of 
seconds that elapse between the time we see the 
flash and hear the thunder. Thus if five sec- 
onds elapse the distance will be 5,500 feet, for 


six seconds 6,600 feet, &e. 
There are numerous other phenomena con- 
nected with electricity, with which the light of 











science has made us familiar, which are ex- 
tremely interesting, as well as much that still 
remains enveloped in mystery, to which we 
should be pleased to refer, did the object of 
our present design and the nature of our pub- 
lication warrant it. 

{in our next number we will speak more par- 
ticularly of Lightning Rods—-their proper con- 
struction, erection, &c. 


aw 
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GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

In a former number, we said something on 
the subject of “Seeds and Seeding.” It may 
not be uninteresting to some of our readers to 
offer some remarks on the mysterious phenom- 
ena of the germination of seeds and the devel- 
opment of plants. 

Since the period when God said, * Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind 
whose seed is in itself,” plants have been mul- 
tiplied by seeds. The vitality of many kinds of 
seeds, under certain circumstances, will remain 
unimpaired for an indefinite period of time.— 
For instance, wheat has been found in a mum- 
my case which must have reposed at least 3000 
years, and when planted was found to retain 
in full vigor all its vital powers. So, also, we 
must suppose that seeds remain unchanged for 
ages in the soil, and only vegetate when 
brought within the influence of certain requir- 
ed agencies. These are heat, moisture and air. 
When the soil of the prairies or of the forest 
is broken up, and the vegetation occupying the 
surface becomes decomposed, seeds that have 
slept for ages in the soil, now receivethe revivi- 
fying influence of these agencies and spring 
into life, covering the earth with varieties of 
entirely different growth from those which pre- 
viously occupied the ground. If a forest of 
native pines be removed and the soil left undis- 
turbed, oaks and other kinds of trees will 
spring up in their place; or if a forest of oaks 
be cut down, pines will come up. Thus nature 
indicates that one species of vegetation should 
succeed another, which suggests to the intelli- 
gent farmer the importance of a rotation of 
crops. 

We have said that the necessary agencies for 
the germination of seeds and the growth of 
plants are heat, moisture and air. In order to 
secure these in due proportion several consid- 
erations are to be regarded in planting: first, 
the character and mechanical condition of the 
soil; second, the proper time of planting, and 
third, the depth the seeds should be covered, 
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These yary with the varieties. Some kinds 
possess a higher degree of excitability and veg- 
etate in a lower temperature than others and 
require to be planted early. If seeds are plan- 
ted too deep they do not receive sufficient heat 
and air and consequently do not vegetate; if 
planted too shallow they frequently fail to 
grow for want of moisture. Experiments have 
been made with some of the most important 
farm crops in order to ascertain the proper 
depth that the seeds should be covered, We 
give the following experiment which has been 
made with wheat in England: 





Seeds sown to Came above | Proportion of plants 
the depth of ground in that came up 
1-2 inch 11 days | 1-8 

1 « 12 « | all 

Q « lg « 7-8 

g «6 20 « | 6-8 

4 Q1 «“ 4-8 

5 « 22 « | 3-8 

a.” 23 | 1-8 





Showing that two inches is the most proper 
depth to cover wheat. This however will vary 
some with the character of the soil, whether 
light or heavy. 

The following table will also show, under fa- 
vyorable circumstances the time required for 
certain seeds to germinate, 

NUMBER OF DAYS, 

Wheat, Millet, iiss 2 ie . 1 

Spinach, Beans, Mustard, - - 3 

Lettuce, Aniseed, - - - 4 

Mellon, Cucumber, Cress seed - § 

Raddish, Beet seed, - - - 6 

Barley, from = - - = 4to7 

Parsley, from - - - 40t050 

Almonds, Chestnut, Peach, - - 1 year 

Rose, Hawthorn, Filbert, - - 2 & 

The well-matured seed not only contains in 
itself the embryo of a new plant, but food suf- 
ficient to sustain the young plants until the 
roots have penetrated the soil, and its leaves 
have expanded above ground and are enabled 
to draw its nourishment from the great store- 
house of nature. 

The embryo when examined with the micro- 
scope, is found to possess all the parts of a 
perfect plant, in miniature, ready for develop- 
ment as soon as it is brought within the agency 
required for its growth. When seeds are first 
committed to the soil under the conditions spe- 
ecified, the first symptom of germination is the 
prolongation of the radicle, directing its ex- 
tremity downwards into the soil and forming 
the future root, The next part of the process 





of germination is the development of the plum- 





elet, or first real leaf from within the coliledons 
(seed lobes) and its expansion into the open 
air. This is succeeded by the rudiments of the 
stem which completes.the form of the plant. 

The food which a seed contains for the nour- 
ishment of the young plant are starch, gluten 
and albumen. But this food is not yet fitted 
for the immediate nourishment of the embryo. 
Some previous preparation is necessary, some 
change must be effected in its properties. This 
is the result of chemical agency. The mois- 
ture imbibed by a seed placed in the earth is 
immediately absorbed by the cotiledons, which 
operating upon the substances we have named 
contained in the seed, a chemical change at 
once takes place, dissolving a portion of the 
substances above named, viz: starch, gluten and 
albumen, a slight fermentation follows, con- 
verting the starch, &c., into sugar ora mild 
saccharine food, fit for the nourishment of the 
infant plant. The radicle gives the first indi- 
cation of life, expanding and bursting its in- 
teguments, and at length fixing itself in the 
soil; the plumulet next unfolds its parts, de- 
veloping the rudiments of the leaf, branch and 
trunk, and finally the seminal leaves decay and 
drop off, the embryo having been converted in- 
to a plant, capable of extracting immediately 
from the soil and atmosphere the nourishment 
necessary for its future growth and maturity. 

diene alii 
IMPORTANCE OF LAND DRAINING 

We have recently traveled over considerable 
portions of the country and noticed in many 
places that the wheat crop has been more or 
less winter-killed. This is owing, in the first 
place, to late sowing, in consequence of the 
dry, unfavorable weather at the proper time 
of sowing; and when winter set in the plants 
were small, with weak, slender roots ; the earth 
has since been filled with moisture, and the 
succeeding frosts have, in some unfavorable 
locations, entirely killed out the wheat. 

The corn crop is a very important one to the 
American farmer, and from the last extremely 
dry season, we may reasonably look for a wet 
spring andsummer. Upon the flat and otherwise 
wet lands, corn is usually retarded in its growth 
several weeks in consequence of the excessive 
moisture in the soil during its early growth. 
Corn is a tropical plant and requires great heat 
to insure a quick and vigorous growth, but while 
the excess of water is passing off by the slow 


process of evaporation, the natural warmth of 
the soil is reduced thereby, eight or ten de- 
grees, and the consequence is, for the first 
month or more the corn makes a slow, sickly 
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growth; whereas, upon a drained soil it starts 
vigorously with the commencement or warm 
weather, and becomes well rooted and far ad- 
vanced towards maturity before the drouth of 
summer sets in. What is true of corn is also 
true in a greater or less degree of other crops. 
It is an established philosophical fact that eve- 
ry gallon of water that is carried off by evapo- 
ration from the soil, requires as much heat as 
would raise five and a half gallons from the 
freezing to the boiling point, so that it may be 
clearly seen that the immense amount of water 
that must necessarily escape from such lands 
by evaporation, carries with it a great amount 
of heat, when it is most required by the grow- 
ing crop. 

In the European countries land draining has 


long been practiced to a very great extent.— | 


The number of population to tne square mile 
in those countries renders every possible im- 
provement necessary in order to afford them 
sustinence. Within the last few years there 
has been a very marked improvement in the va- 
rious departments of agriculture in the United 
Sates, and we. know of none more important 
that now demands the attention of the Amer- 
ican farmer than that of land draining. Ina 
few States under-draining has been adopted to 
some extent, ‘and the result has been an in- 
crease in the yield of the crops cultivated from 
one hundred to two hundred per cent. At the 
prices to which corn and wheat have advanced, 
and which are now likely to be sustained, this 
increase of product will pay all the cost of 
draining in from one to three years—frequent- 
ly in one year ; nor is the increased productive- 





Geological Report in Relation to the 
Soils of Kentucky. 

Soil of the Prairies compared with the Blue 
Grass Limestone Soils of Kentucky. 


In our last number we made some extracts 
from Dr. Owens’ Report in relation to the soils 
of Kentucky, to which we added some practi- 
cal observations of a general character, with 
the view to encourage the adoption of a system 
| of cultivation that would improve rather than 
exhaust the soil, and promised in the present 
number to say something of the comparative 
fertility of the soil of the Western prairies with 
that of certain parts of Kentucky. 

For the sake of comparison, Dr. Robert Pe- 
ter, the assistant of Dr. Owen in the Chemical 
department of the Geological survey of Ken- 
tucky, made an analysis of an Illinois prairie 
soil, collected by him in October, 1855, oppo- 
site Keokuk, a few miles back from the Missis- 
sippi river, just from under the newly upturned 
original prairie sod. This soil, we presume, 
compares in its general character and constit- 
uents with that of a large portion of the west. 
| The following is the result of the analysis, 
| with the accompanying remarks of Dr. Peter, 


and the concluding admonition of Dr. Owen: 





| 








Organic and volatile matter - - 9,050 
Alumina “te ee - - 2,400 
Oxide ofiron - - - - - 2,350 
Carbonate of lime - - - - ,890 
Magnesia - - i - 9526 
| Phosphoric acid - - - ~ - 5175 
| Sulphuric acid, not estimated - - 
|Potash - - - - - - - ,197 
Soda ft gir -ae 100 
Sand and insoluble silicates - - ~- 84,470 
100,163 





ness all the advantages that result from drain- 
ing. The soil is less likely to wash and run 
into the valleys during heavy rains, and the 
health and longevity of the inhabitants in the 
drained districts are greatly promoted. It is 
the excess of stagnant water in the soil, which 
can only escape by the slow process of evapo- | 
ration, that causes much of the bilious dis-| 
eases that prevail in our country during wet) 
seasons. Another advantage is, drained get 
is better prepared to withstand the effects of 
dreuth than that which has been saturated with | 
water and firmly packed during winter and | 
Spring. 

We merely allude to these facts at this time 
with the view to call the attention of the intel-| 
ligent farmer to them the present spring, in-! 
tending at a future time to say something more 
in detail upon the importance and advantages 
of land draining. 





| 


| 


| 


| 





In communicating the result of this analysis, 
Dr. Peter remarks with great justice: 
‘Notwithstanding the luxuriance of the 
growth of the first crops on the prairie soil, oc- 
casioned partly by the large amount of availa- 
ble nourishing matter afforded by the decay of 
the thick sod, it is evident from the above anal- 
ysis, that, taking into consideration durabilit 
as well as immediate fertitity, as asohitaiped 
by the chemical analysis of the soil itself, apart 
from the sod there are many of our Kentucky 
soils which take the second rank, when compar- 
ed with those of the blue grass region, which 
yet are fully equal to this prairie soil. 
Compared with the first rate soils of Ken- 
tucky that of the prairies contains a much 
smaller proportion of alumina and oxide of 
iron, as well as lime, magnesia, phosphoric ac- 
id and alkalies. It contains a much larger 
proportion of fine sand and doubtless a larger 
proportion of the coarser sand than our best 
soils; and, therefore, while its large quantity 
of organic matters is held in the soil with a 
small force of attraction, because of the large 
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roportion which the sand and silica bears to 

he alumina and oxide of iron; amd hence they 
are readily soluble and immediately available 
in the production of luxuriant crops; these 
very circumstances will cause its more speedy 
exhaustion; and when the accumulated store 
of organic matter has been consumed by thrift- 
less husbandry, this soil cannot rank beyond a 
second rate position. 

By a comparison of the constituents of this 
Illinois prairie soil with the average soils of 
Kentucky, for example with (a) of the follow- 
ing table, which is an upland soil of Franklin 
county, waters of Benson, near Hardinsyille, 
and (BS a sub-carboniferous soil of the Barren 
limestone formation, Barren county, we per- 
ceive that these Kentucky soils are as a whole 
in no ways inferior : ‘ 


a 

Organic and volatile matter 9,133 5,200 
Alumina only in (b), alumina inclu- 
ding oxide of iron and mag- 

nese (a) -, - - - 3,100 8,460 

Oxide of iron - - - - 2,206 

Carbonate of lime - - - ,816 ,366 
Carbonate of magnesia in (a), mag- 


nesiaalonein(b) - - - ,517 ,205 
Brown oxide of manganese - - - 9234 
Phosphoric acid = - - - 5243 ,159 
Sulphuricacid - - - = ,068 
Potash - - - - - lid 19% 
Soda - - - - 049 =,090 


Sand and insoluble silicates - 80.754 87,686 
Loss in (a), loss and sulp acid 
Wa eo ee 


100,000 100,000 
The Franklin county soil is even rather rich- 
er in organic and volatile matter; both are 
richer in argillaceous matter,the Franklin coun- 
ty soil is considerably richer in phosphoric ac- 
id and the Barren county soil is almost equal 
to it and contains the same amount of alkalies- 
If we compare the Illinois soil with the best 
Kentucky soils we find that there would require 
to be added to the Illinois soil, for each acre, to 
make it equal in the amount of fertilizer for 
only six inches in depth: 
107,236 pounds of ferruginous clay. 





20,569 * of limestone. 
1,881 ‘ of phosphoric acid, or 
3,802 * of unleached ashes. 
392 * of soda, or 
836 * of common salt. 


It is true that the Illinois soil contains 1.28 | 
per cent, organic matter, which would contrib- 
ute to produce heavy crops for the first few! 
years, but the above inorganic constituents are | 
the true elements of permanent productiveness, | 
and the Illinois soil, with 84.47 per cent. of | 
sand and insoluble silicates, must of necessity 
be far sooner exhausted than the more reten- | 
tive argilo-calcareous soil of the blue grass re- | 
gions of central Kentucky. 

The rich black, fat silicious prairie soils of | 
the West are indeed wonderfully productive at 
first for the reason above stated, but they nev-_ 
er can have that permanent productiveness of 
the best argillo-calcareous soils of Kentucky, | 
cultivated with any degree of judgment. 


Let not, then, the Kentucky farmer, without 
due consideration, leave the home of his na- 
tivity im the — of finding in the far West 
land more productive than his own; let him 
rather seek to gain an insight into the qualities 
of his soil and adopt a frugal method of hus- 
banding the strength of his new land and ren- 
ovating the consumed ingredients of his old. 

D. D. Owen, State Geologist. 


The comparison of these analyses should 
forever remove the erroneous opinion enter- 
tained by a large proportion of the cultivators 
of the Western prairies that the sources of the 
fertility of these lands are inexhaustible. From 
the general appearance of these different soils, 
even in the absence of chemical analysis, it 
would seem to us that a close observer would 
come to the same general conclusions that the 
resources of Dr. Peter have disclosed. 

The facts by these investigations should at 
once lead every farmer to adopt that system 
of manuring, cultivation and rotation of crops 
that would tend to improve rather than ex- 
haust his soil. They also present at a glance 
the materials of their relative proportions nec- 
essary to be applied in the same form for the 
restoration of those prairie lands, that under 
improper treatment have already became ex- 
hausted of much of their virgin fertility. 

This survey and report, although made with 
special reference tv Kentucky may be made of 
immense practical value to Western farmers in 
general, and with this view in our former num- 
ber we endeavored to present the facts it sug- 
gests in the clearest possible light and hope 
our efforts have not been altogether in vain. 


->~eo 

New and Improved Subsoil Plow. 

P. Manny, of Wadam’s Grove, Ill., has in- 
vented a subsoil plow for which is claimed a 
new and important principle. It is said that it 
can be run ata much greater depth, pulveri- 
zing the soil more thoroughly and at the same 
time requiring less power than any plow now 
in use. We know nothing experimentally of it 
but from its appearance, it would seem to pos- 
sess all the advantages claimed for it. A pat- 
ent has already been secured for it. 

Mr. Manny is the father of the inventor of 
the celebrated combined Mower and Reaper #0 
favorably known throughout this country, and 
has invented several other important agricul- 
tural machines, and among them is a new self- 
raking Reaper, possessing the merit of great 
simplicity and has the appearance of being an 
improvement on many now in use. We a 

e 


to see these machines in oe during t 
present year, when we shall speak more fully 


| of them, should their claims warrant it. 
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Advice to Young Farmers---No. 3. 
DIVISION OF THE FARM. 


When the farm is located, before a blow is 
struck or any labor performed, it should 
be laid off into fields, of convenient size and 
form, and if possible these fields should be 
separated by good fences. The first work on 
the farm should be done by system, that it be 
not lost, nor badly done. In dividing the 
farm, care should be taken to observe all the 
natural divisions, such as high and low ground, 
wet and dry, clay and loam soils, &c., where 
such exist. If the soil is all alike, then the 
division should be for convenience and good 
culture. A low, wet piece of ground, adjoin- 
ing one high and dry, ought to be separated 
from it, so thetwo can be cultivated ac- 
cording to the requirements of each, so that 
stock. can be kept on one when it is improper 
that it should go upon the other. 


One of the objects of a proper division of 
the farm is, conwenience. Any field can be 
used for pasture or meadow which may chosen. 
Or stock can be kept for any length of time in 
any field and then taken out. Any field can be 
fed early or late. The fall feed can be given 
to the stock or let rot upon the ground. Stock 
can be separated, the old from the young, 
horses from cattle, sheep from all. A change 
of pasture is often desirable. A particular 
field should not be pastured too long. There 
should be rotation in pasture as well as rota, 
tion in crops. In broken countries, where 
much of the land can be used only for pastur- 
ing, such a rotation cannot well be practiced ; 
but in much of the West every part of the farm 
is tillable, and a change of pasture becomes 
one part of good farming. The ficlds should 
and be arranged so as to be convenient to get to 
from the house and barn, as well as from some 
road. So far as possible, it is desirable to 
have water in every field, and gates or bars to 
make them easy of ingress and egress. 

The second object of a division in the farm 
is, to facilitate good farming. To farm with 
no respect to the principle of rotation of crops, 
is to farm at random. To plant one piece of 








ground every year to corn; to sow another as 
regularly to wheat; a third to oats; to use a) 
fourth as meadow; a fifth for pasture, and so | 
on to the end of the chapter of crops, is one of | 
the best ways to spoil a farm and have poor) 
crops. So it is one of the most successful 
ways to degrade agriculture and get small | 
profits. It is best to change crops every year. | 





No matter if the soil will produce the same crop 
for several years. You are weakening its pro- 
ductive qualities. You are exhausting some 
of its elements. You are killing when you 
ought to be vitalizing it. If the young farmer 
begins right he will not only save, but improve 
his farm; not only cultivate it well, but culti- 
vate himself, Good farming reflects back up- 
onthe farmer. It does him good. It affords 
a sort of school in which his powers of mind 
may be trained. It is one of the best schools 
of life, and always has and always will turn 
out a class of noble men. 


A third object of the division of a farm is, 
its value. It increases the value of the farm, 
It adds to its beauty and utility, makes it easi- 
er to cultivate, and in many ways enhances its 
value. The number of fields should be as 
much as six or eight, besides the garden and 
orchard, which should be fenced by themselves. 
If all cannot be fenced at once, let the division 
be properly made and fence as fast as may be, 
one or two fields a year till the work is com- 
pleted. It is best to begin well. As Orocket 
says, * be sure you’r right, then go ahead.” * 


—_———--—-+ oe _____- 


Corn Husking Machines. 


A number of corn husking machines haye been 
invented, but none have yet come into general 
use. The labor of husking corn is compara- 
tively slow and tedious, and a machine that 
would do the work perfectly and with efficiency, 
would prove an important desideratum. Mr. 8. 
H. Mix, of Scoharie county, N. Y., has lately 
invented a machine that is said to perform the 
work successfully. One ear is fed into the ma- 
chine at a time, s in the ordinary corn sheller, 
with the butt end foremost, and is held an instant 
between springs, while the butt of the cob or 
stalk is removed, when it is passed through and 
is acted upon by rough surface which entirely 
separates the husk from the ear. 

Another machine has recently been invented 
which it is also claimed will prove successful ; 
with this, the butt of the ear is first sawed off 
close, at the union with the husk, which leaves 
t loose and easily stripped off with a sort of 
picker or spiked roller. In this machine also, the 
ears require to be fed one at a time; but then, 
if the work is perfectly done, a great saving is 
secured. We shall keep an eye to this and all 
other improved machines adapted to the farm, 
and report progress, and describe their opera- 
tions as fast as they reach us. 
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Fic. 2—GROUND PLAN. 


In our March number we gave the plan and 
description of a side hill barn. We now give 
the design for one on level land. Farmers in the 
West have not learned to appreciate the impor- 
tance of barns, and the annual loss to them in 
consequence is immense. But the deficiency of 
this important farm appendage is the natural 
result of the circumstances which attend the 
settler in a new country. The little capital that 
he sets out with is generally all required to se- 
cure his land and erect the humble tenement for 
himself and family. He may provide a rough 
shed of poles for his work horses but his cattle 
must seek shelter in winter under the trees or be- 
hind the fences, and his grain is threshed ont in 
the field, as soon after harvest as circumstan- 
ces will admit. His hay is stacked up near his 
stable, and thus from what he is at first com- 
pélled to submit to from necessity, the habit of 
neglect is formed and in after years, when cir- 
Cumstances will admit of providing such conve- 
niences,he has arrived at the conclusion that they 
are not necessary. 

In travelling through portions of Pennsylva- 
nia we have often been struck with the eviden- 








ces of the foresight and economy of the early 
Dutch settlers in providing barns of capacity 
sufficient for the protection of the most of their 
hay and grain, their horses and farm stock, 
while their dwellings for themselves and fami- 
lies are small and of the most humble style. 
The loss sustained by the Western farmers 
for the want of suitable barns amounts to many 
millions of dollars annually. Besides the inju- 
ry to his hay and grain crops, he labors under 
great inconvenience, and is subject to heavy 
losses in feeding his stock during winter, and 
besides this, his animals require much more food 
to maintain them in order through the winter 
than when they are comfortably sheltered. If 
they do not receive an extra amonnt of food to 
keep up the animal heat during the long, cold 
winter, they consume the fat that they have ac- 
cumulated through the summer to supply the de- 
ficiency of food. Heat is maintained from one 
of these two sources, by a sort of combustion, 
analagous to the fuel in a stove or the oil in & 
lamp. If the fat is exhausted to make up for 
the deficiency of food, the animals are turned 
out in the spring, poor and emaciated, and if 
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they survive the trying month of March, they 
will consume one-half the summer in restoring 
the flesh they have lost. This is no fancy picture, 
but one that may be almost everywhere witness- 
ed around us. 

Besides these losses and the numerous incon- 
veniences the farmer is subject to in preparing 
the food and taking care of his stock, for the 
want of a well constructed barn, arranged with 
all the improvements of the present day, he loses 
an immense amount for the want of shelter for 
his crops. In 1855 there were millions of 
bushels of wheat in the United States either to- 
tally lost or greatly injured by exposure in the 
shock, to the rains, This injury was so exten- 
sive that in many sections of the country suffi- 
cient wheat that had not been sprouted could 
not be procured for fall sowing, and the query 
was made in almost every agricultural paper, 
whether sprouted wheat would answer for seed. 

The above plan is described as follows : 

Fig. 2 represents the ground plan of a barn— 
the main building 20 by 30 feet. The two 
wings are for a stable, wagon house and corn 
crib. 

A, barn floor; B, place for storing hay or 
g’ain instead of stacking it, and where the grain 
will be convenient to the floor for threshing.— 
There is also another place over the granaries, 
F, for the same purpose ; U, wagon house; D, 
com crib; E, passage; I, passage from the 
barn floor to the stable; H, stall for single hor- 
ses; L, double stalls; N, windows; O, manure 
window; P, door for filling into the corn crib; 
R, sliding board to take oats out of the grana- 
ry; S, granary doors. 

Fig. 1, shows the elevation and needs no ex 
planation. The main door is made and hung in 
four parts, so that a man may see to work by 
opening one or both of the upper ones, and not 
have to leave his work to keep the pigs and cat- 
tle out. 





—_—_—__—____—_.»-@-———— —_____ 


HARVESTING MACHINES. 

It is presumed that almost every farmer who 
has twenty acres of meadow, or as much small 
grain to cut, has learned that there is economy 
inthe use of mowing and reaping machines. 
We are receiving letters almost daily from per- 
sons in different parts of the country, inquiring 
Which is the best machine ‘now offered to the 
farmer, and where they can be procured, 

Since the first machines were brought into 
successful operation, a great number of manu- 
facturers have introduced new machines, dif- 





patents; and it is not an easy matter for one 
to become familiar with the merits of all, al- 
though this class of machines receive a consid- 
erable share of our observation at the annual 
trials and at agricultural fairs which we attend 
in diferent parts of the country. It is the 
safest rule for farmers, who wish to buy ma- 
chines for the coming harvest, to procure such 
as have proved to be good. There are some 
newly introduced machines now offered to the 
public, with numerous highly flattering certifi- 
cates of their performance last year, which we 
know were failures. Whena new machine is 
known to have performed well for two or three 
years, farmers will most likely learn the fact. 
Atkin’s Self-raker, although a complicated ma- 
chine, has proved a good one, and has gener- 
ally given satisfaction. Manny’s Combined 
Mower and Reaper, we believe, is not surpass- 
ed by any. There are other good machines in 
different parts of the country; but we are now 
speaking more particularly in regard to our 
own locality (Louisville) than of any other. 
Atkin’s Self-Raker is manufactured at Day- 
ton, Ohio, by Dutton. Manny’s machine is 
manufactured in this city by H. B. Howard, 
and in St. Louis, by Kingslands & Ferguson. 





oo 


KILL THE WEEDS. 

April was a busy month with the farmer, in 
preparing his ground and planting the seed of 
his various crops, and May will still tax his 
energies and his patience, if he does justice to 
his crops and keeps ahead of the weeds.— 
Weeds always have the start of the farmer.— 
They are planted and ready with the first 
genial rays of spring, to come forth, and will 
contend for the mastery throughout the season, 
Our warm springs and hot summers are pecu- 
liarly favorable to the growth of weeds on our 
rich Western lands. To subdue weeds they 
must be taken when young. One man will 
easily destroy the weeds upon an acre of ground 
in a day while they are small, which would re- 
quire the work of four men when they are 
large. Besides, weeds overshadow and choke 
the crop and drink up the very elements of its 
subsistence znd growth. With the improved 
implements of the present day, the farmer can 
much more easjly subdue the weeds than he 
could in earlier times when his tools were lim- 
ited to the plow and the hoe. 


The method now practiced by most good 
farmers in the first dressing of corn and pota- 





fering in some minor points, under different 





toes, is worthy to be recommended and widely 
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adopted. This consists in harrowing the ground | two and a half or three feet. In the ‘centre 


after planting, with the two horse harrow. If 
the ground were well rolled or harrowed (as it 
ways should be after it was plowed) the young 
plants sustain no injury from being crushed or 
covered with clods by the operation, while the 
weeds are entirely eradicated, and the land is 
left light and porous and in the best possible 
condition to communicate the heat, air and 
dews to the roots of the growing plants. 


For potatoes, the harrow may be used with 
all the teeth. The harrowing should be done 
just at the period when the plants are within 
an inch of the surface, or before many are to 
be seen above ground. Corn should be har- 
rowed when it is about three or four inches 
high. If the triangular harrow is used, the 
two forward or middle teeth should be remoy- 
ed; if a square harrow is used, the teeth 
should be removed so as to leave a clear space 
twelve inches wide through the centre on the 
line of draft. In harrowing, let the horses 
walk each side of the row. 

A thorough dressng in this way will give the 
crop such a start of the weeds that the subse- 
quent work is comparatevely trifling. 


These may appear like simple directions to 


should be inserted a ventilator—Miller or Em: 
erson’s are good. The door frame should be 
just wide enough to allow of a nine inch wal] 
between it and the earth on either side. The 
side walls of the entrance way into the straight 
| wall over the door should be carried up in the 
| form of an ordinary cellar way, at least high 
enough to support the two feet of earth over 
the arch. Steps may be made of joist two and 
a half or three inches thick by cight inches 
tread, cut long enough to give them a bearing 
of some four inches on each end. Two cour. 
ses of bricks between the steps will give a com- 
fortable rise, say eight inches, which with eight 
in tread will just make the angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

The bottom should be neatly paved with 





bricks and if in a wet location, or where trow 
ble from water may be anticipated, the bottom 
should have an inclination of some two inches 
| toward the centre, where a hole two feet deep 
| by two feet in diameter, walled up with bricks 
| and paved in the bottom should be made, as a 
: 
receptacle from which the water could be ts 
| ken as may be necessary. The side walls and 
| arch should be neatly plastered with hydraulie 
‘cement. There should be a number of small 


those who have long practiced them, but there | augur holes made in the top of the door to as 


; = | . . . 
are still many farmers who have not learned | ,:.+ ventilation. 


the value of this method of cultivation. 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.) 
MILK HOUSES. 


Shelves and other internal 
arrangements to suit the fancy or convenience 
of those using them should be made. After 
the earth becomes sufficiently settled, the mound 
formed by the crowning of the arch should be 

| sodded, and if a circular or octagon lattice is 


Messrs. Eprrors:—A good milk house is & placed over and around it and covered with 


matter of the first importance{to many farmers, 


one in fact, which but few can afford to do 


| grape or other vines neither its beauty or utility 
| would be destroyed. J. S. Wriirams. 





without. I havé built several, which are said 
by those for whom they were made to be Just We have seen several milk houses which have 
the thing. I here give directions for building been made by our correspondent, and give 
puch a ond, which you are at liberty tous 88) thom our hearty recommendation. Those who 
oe may think best. have had them built and tried them, could not 
DIRECTIONS. | be induced ever again to be without one. In 

Make a circular excavation thirteen fect in| the hottest days of summer the milk is kept 
diameter and seven feet deep. Care should be | cool and the butter hard without ice. The ree 
taken that the sides be not only a true circle / son of this is as follows. The milk house, be 
but smoothly dug. Starting at a point eigh- | ing under ground is not effected by the hot sit 
teen inches outside the circle excavate your en- above ground. The warm air in the milk house 
trance way at an angle of forty-five degrees and if any therein, passes off at the top through the 
four feet six inches wide. A four inch wall is | ventillator, the cool air remaining as it will 
sufficient for the circular wall, but not less than | not ascend. In the hottest days of summer 


St. Louis, Mo. 





nine inches for side walls of entrance way.— | person cannot enter one without experiencing § 
Carry up the circular wall five and a half feet chilling sensation. Should any of our readers 
high, from which point start the arch, which | wish to have one made they cannot employ ® 
should be nine inches thick, and crowned some | better man than our correspondent. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 


Eps. ory THe Vatiey Farmer :—I would like 
very much to give your readers some instruc- 
tion in the cultivation of Indian corn and my 
long experience and success. But it is almost 
afruitless effort for every farmer thinks he un- 
derstands it better than any other man. Did you 
ever converse with a farmer that did not believe 
he had a perfect knowledge how the best crop of 
corn can be raised, because his Father cultiva- 
ted in the same way, * and had corn to sell as 
they sey in Virginia.”” When I first commenced 
my method all my neighbors predicted a fail- 
ure—that my corn would fire from close plant- 
ing. The result was very different, for I took 
the premium at the Bourbon county fair that 
year and the following year, and the certificate 
the next year, which was the last crop I ever 
raised. The fiyst premium crop was 118 bush- 
els; second, 123; third, 112, on land that had 
been cultivated fifty years, and when I com- 
menced improving it, 35 bushels was about the 
maximum of my ete I used no manure at 
allnor any extra cultivation. The corn was 
plowed four times and hoed slightly once, and 
an acre selected from the middle of a 30 acre 
field and measured by disinterested men and 
certified to the agricultural society of Bourbon 
county Ky. Any of the good lands in Missou- 
rican be made to produce the same amount of 
corn as the Bourbon county lands. Iam con- 
vinced that Florissant Valley in St. Louis coun- 
ty can be made to average 120 bushels per 
acre. The first oe ee ter for putting old ti- 
red lands in good tilth for large crops is this: 
Sow the land in clover, one bushel of seed to 
seven acres. Pasture the first crop of clover 
and keep off until the second crop is ripe and 
the seed matured. Plow the third year and 
plant in corn. Break up the clover sod in Jan- 
uary and February that the frost may kill the 
worm and larye. Thenext fall sow the ground 
in wheat after the corn is cut and the next 
spring there will be a better crop of clover 

an the first; graze off the first crop and turn 
offfor a second, which must be allowed to seed, 
and then grow in like manner one crop of corn 
in three years ; by this means the clover is nev- 
er killed, and the corn is cultivated with half 
the labor and without weeds. 


Now here is the great secret in raising corn. 
Break up the ground very deep and plant as soon 
as possible after the ground is broken, in order 
that the corn and weeds may have an even start. 
Lay off the row for planting each way with a 
600d two horse plow. The corn should be drop- 
ped by hand and a careful steady man to do it. 

rop from 8 to 12 grains in each hill, which 
will allow three to grow, three for the ants and 
the balance for the worms and birds. Some 
will be destroyed in plowing. Never replant. 
Hither let it stand or plant afresh. It is much 
sesier to pull out than replant, and replanting 
never does any good. It is either covered up in 
throwing the earth to the hill or shaded and 
killed vi frost before maturity. When the 
corn is from 3 to 4 inches high, plow it with a 

tongue as close as it can be run without 











covering up the corn. After the crop has been 
gone over plow it the other way with a bull 
tongue plow. The bull tongue should be 15 
inches long, 8 inches at the top and 3 inches 
wide within 3 inches of the point, which is bet- 
ter than a subsoil plow for loosening the ground 
and prevent washing. The corn will require 
two more plowings with # wide and long shoy- 
el. If the shovel plow is made right two fur- 
rows in a row is sufficient. It is very impor- 
tant that corn should be plowed at the right 
time. If suffered to get grassy and mat about 
the roots it will grow spindling and yellow and 
no culture can ever restore it after. The cro 
will be lessened one-third. Great care shoul 
be used in plowing at the proper time, when 
the corn is small and the ground not too wet. 
When the corn is over four feet high all the 
work should be done so as to give the roots a 
chance to extend and prevent firing. I would 
recommend one hoeing when the corn is 18 in. 
high. It will increase the crop ten bushels and 
aman may earn from two to three dollars per 
day by the increase of crop, if he is a tolerable 
ood hand with a hoe. Corn should be planted 
in good soil (for no other should be put in 
corn) 3 feet each way will give 4900 hills per 
acre or about 18 shocks of l1hills. The differ- 
ence in product between 3 feet square and the 
usual way of planting, say from 4 to 5 feet is 
astonishing to one who has not figured it out, 
and I contend that corn will stand drouth lon- 
er when planted 3 feet apart than 41-2, as 
the ground is more shaded, and evaporation 
does not g° on so rapidly. Those large crops 
we read of in Kentucky are cultivated in this 
way, and the writer of this article has the hon- 
or of introducing this method of culture into 
the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 8. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 30th 1857. 


——_-—__—-+ee—- -  — 


(Written for the Valley Farmer.) 
SELF CLEANING PONDS. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Select a location in the 
bed of any stream of water from three to twen- 
ty feet wide, and subject to high rises from 
heavy rains. Dig out a square hole, running 
with the stream, from twenty to forty feet in 
length, and from eight to twenty in width— 
proportionate to the volume and rapidity of 
the water—four feet deep at the upper end 
and gradually sloping to the surface at the 
lower. Secure the sides of the pond well with 
a stone wall, or, if there is no stone convenient, 
with logs. Build next two stone walls as wings 
or arms to catch the water and throw it into 
the pond below. The lower ends of the walls 
will be placed respectively at the upper corners 
of the pond, and widen out at an angle each of 
forty five degrees. These wings must be long 
enough and strong enough to catch and turn 
into the pond beneath, the whole volume of the 
stream at its flushest periods. It will be nec- 
essary to get a fall for the water. To do this, 
place a substantial log across, and two feet 
above the surface at the upper end of the pond 
with its ends fairly fixed in the lower ends of 
of the wall, which should he three or four feet 
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thick next to the water. Place flat rails with Ralls county and two into Marion county. Iam 
their lower ends resting in the bed of the stream acquainted with all the gentlemen that used 
above, and the others projecting about a foot them and know their lands. Without maki 

over the top of the log. Secure these by’ any attempt to classify these lands as to quali. 
throwing stone on the lower ends, and pinning ty, I simply state the fact, that these lands are 
the upper to the log. This will force the wa- not above the average quality of the lands ad. 
ter all into the pond beneath, and in its fall it joining. Now for the comparison. While ip 
will wash out all tragh, stone, soil or anything almost every instance the fields of broadcast, no 
else that may lodge on its bottom. The pond matter whether harrowed or ploughed in, are 
will fill from every rain that starts the stream totally destroyed, uprooted and blown away, the 
running, with frcsh water, and carry off the drilled fields with the exception of one farm on 
stagnant, thus supplying stock with pure water ly, out of the seven, are yet firmly rooted, and 
always. The principle is the same as in buil- present an astonisbing contrast to the naked 
ding old fashioned buttment water-gaps, ex- Futon of the others. Nor does the compari- 
cepting the pond below. I have seen rocks 4 sonstop here. Ina few early fallows,there is some 
quarter of a ton in weight thrown out by one hope ofa light crop, but in general the surface is 
of these ponds, not more than ten or twelve socompletely dissolved and compacted by the very 





feet wide. S. | many very heavy fall and winter rains which we 
have had, that on the return of hot weather, 

a | the — will we? popes into one vast tile, 

|To use the words of a neighbor, the “ground 

(Written for the Valley Parmer-} ‘looks as if the plasterer had ree put on the 
Buccess of the Wheat Drill. | third coat.” This, every one knows, is of it- 


self, sufficient to retard the early growth and 
Messrs Terre, & Bucnanan—Gents :—Last spreading of the plants to such a degree that 
fall I became the purchaser of one of your only the most favorable season can save the 


Wheat Drils.” Richard Bayoo and myost, "Hott from it grote enemy, he runt” No 


if you recollect, ordered a drill, through Mr. N. 4:0, of furrow and ridge made by the drill pre- 
J. Colman, Editor of the Valley Farmer. Mr. vents to a very considerable extent, this pack- 
Boyce planted some thirty acres, and myself, ing of the surface, so that the ground itedf, 
something above seventy acres. I was much Will be ina much more favorable condition o 

; ; the return of spring, to hasten the spring 
pleased with the work at the time, and have good rowth, on account of the lighter texture 
cause since to be well satisfied with the method of the soil. I shall observe and compare my 
of drilling in preference to any other mode. drilled fields with those in the neighborhood 


sown broadcast, at every stage, until full ma- 
Last fall was a season long to be remembered turity, and will then give you Ae compart 


for the severity and length of the drought.— ,. ‘ 
Most fields sods from he 15th of Sept., to the nat He yp ey - pr ll avcearyer yee, ped 
a of Oat, fled to rogtae uni shout the rondont, onthe coo of wintering sn 
My fields, planted just in the dryest time of this peed scneaiienell em charg shee 
eriod, (beginning to plant the 17th of Septem- eee on mages : 
se and finishing on the 2nd of October,) came ' I have to say in conclusion that there > 
up well in five to seven days and grew off well, V°TY prevalent error among farmers as nt e 
making fine root and tillering unusually well, °essary preparation for drilling most of t re 
notwithstanding the drought continued until the believing that only very clean fallows can . 
18th of October. Of the unusually large crop drilled. Tuis is a mistake as I know by actu 
seeded last fall, it is admitted that the corn experiment. It is true of some machines, “ 
ground, late stubble, and much of the middle %°t of yours. #4, my owe expert a 
sowing—without any reference to the quality of drove my own drill. I planted 37 acres, clover 
the land sown—is entirely lost. The great dam-. fallow, 15 acres of heavy wheat stubble, plowed 
age was done early in Novetbbee, and was cau- own, 8 acres oat stubble, 5 acres of oat land, 
sed by the successive freezes and thaws, while pastured down with stock, 5 acres of com 
the young plants were yet without lateral roots, | /and, broken with two horses and very LSigecd 
Such general and complete destruction of the ®t that. ‘This last was entirely to try 
wheat crop in our section has never been known. Working capacity of the drill. In every case 
Our country is more than an average one for the experiment was successful. _Nor are re 4 
wheat, and our farmers, for the four years past, Of small size, or rocks, any hindrance " di 
have realized large and profitable returns from working capacity of the machine; the only do 
wheat culture. This crop is rapidly gaining fa- ference being in the amount of work . 
yor with farmers as a money staple. In conse-  ™ ® g!ven time. I speak from my own pre 
quence of the success attending wheat growing, ge and I believe I gave the drill a yore 
the heaviest crop perhaps ever sown in the coun- ‘rial. If my remarks can be of any service 
t 


. was sown last fall. I have already said that YOU, you have my permission to ashe oe 
ecrop of 1857 would be a failure, not par- Public, through the Valley Farmer, if yo 
tial, but almost entire. I shall now give you a, ¥!5%- Yours, Respectfully, 

more cheering account of drill planting. Seven | 

drills were introduced here last fall, five into| Ralls Co., Jan, 6th, 1857. 


N. 8. Diwitt, 
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How Deep Should Seeds be Planted? 


In planting the various kinds of garden seeds, 
many persons manifest a great want of judg- 
ment in regard to the proper depth that seeds 
should be covered. The errror is more fre- 
quently in planting them too deep than other- 
wise. The depth that seeds should be planted 
varies with the kinds, and in some degree with 
dircumstances. Large seeds of strong growing 
plants, such as peas, beans, corn, &c., should 
be planted deeper than the small seeds of del- 
ioate growing kinds, like carrot, lettuce, pars- 
ley, celery, &c. 

To insure speedy vegetation, seeds require a 
dae degree of moisture, heat and air. If the 
seeds are not covered sufficiently deep, partic- 
ilarly after the warm weather of spring sets 
in, they often lack moisture and fail to veget- 
ate. If planted too deep, they do not receive 
the requisite amount of heat and air, and they 
tither rot, or the young plants exhaust their 
strength and vigor in forcing their way into the 
open air. Such plants as the raddish, cab- 
bage, turnip, and the like readily absorb 
moisture, and if the weather is warm, come up 
ina few days after planting. Such varieties 
the parsnip, carrot, celery, parsely, &c., 
with the most favorable requisites of vegeta- 
tion, are generally a long time in coming up, 
and must be planted early, before dry weather 
sets in, or they are liable to fail altogether. 

As a general rule, the seeds of delicate 
plants should be covered about half an inch 
deep—more or less—according to the lightness 
of the soil and the season of planting, as it 
regards the prospect of moisture. The seeds 


of beets, several of which are inclosed in a. 


tingle head, capsule or seed-vessel, require 
Considerable moisture to cause them to burst 
forth, and if not planted early they should be 
soaked for thirty-six hours. The water should 
then be turned off and the seeds kept moist for 
several days before planting. Such varieties 
% peas, beans, okra and similar kinds, require 
*vovering of earth from one and a half to two 
and a half inches. 

We are led to offer these remarks from the 
inquiry made of us by a friend—* How deep 
should peas be planted ?*—stating ‘that last 
season he planted them twelve inches deep, 


cording to the instructions contained in the | 


“Ohio Farmer,” but the planting of the seed 


was the last he ever saw of them—none ever 
saw the light of day afterwards. We should 
regard it a miracle if they had. This is an 
extreme repudiation of Prof. Comstock’s the- 
ory of * Terra Culture.” ; 

We see an article going the rounds of the 
papers, sometimes credited to the “ Horticul- 
turist,” and sometimes without credit that, 
“ With regard to the depth that seeds should be 
covered, it is a safe rule to cover them with a 
depth of soil about equal to their own thickness. 
This cannot always strictly be done, but it 
should be aimed at as near by as possible.” 

Here then, we have instructions from public 
teachers—the one recommending that peas be 
planted to the depth of one quarter of an inch; 
the other advising forty-eight times as deep. 

Seeds cast by the hand of nature are usually 
very abundant. These generally drop in the 
fall, and by spring some of them may receive a 
covering * equal to their own thickness,” and 
if they fall in favorable locations, one in ten 
thousand of them may vegetate and mature, 
answering all the ends that nature designed. 
But man is endowed with reason, and is re- 
quired to aid nature in the only avocation as- 
signed him by his Creator, in tilling the ground. 

It is not a matter of great surprise that so 
many agricultural papers fail to receive ade- 
quate support, or that “ Book Farming” is not 
more highly esteemed by the mass of cultiva- 
tors, when such instructions are promulgated, 
so much at variance with reason and the most 
common observation. 

eer eene a oe eee 
Cauliflower and its Culture. 

Cauliflower plants should now be transplan- 
ted at such distances as are suitable for com- 
mon cabbages. It is a rough feeder—conse- 
quently the soil can hardly be too rich for its 





| up and cover the head instead of downward. 


growth. Decayed vegetable matter is favorite 
food for it, though compost of muck, ashes, 
‘and lime or plaster, proves an excellent substi- 
tute. Soap suds is an agreeable condiment. 
_ Frequent hobings, especially in dry seasons, 
| hasten its growth. It is the natural tendency 
of the plant to protect and spelter the head 
while forming, with the large let¥§s with which 
it is provided. The effect of this is to blanch 
them almost to transparency, and of course re- 
move all disposition to toughness, which an 
exposure of the atmosphere would be likely to 
mote. Wheneveer the leaves show an inclina- 
tion away from the head, they may be easily 
brought to cover it by placing them upward in 
the morning, and thus habituating them to grow 
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STOCK RAISING. 


Good farming depends in a great degree up- 
on good stock, and this for many reasons, The 
experience of the best agriculturists of Europe 
and the older parts of this country proves that 
the vegetable products of the farm are depen- 
dent chiefly upon the animal products. The an- 
imal products are the chief support of. the soil. 
Any soil will wear out by taking off every year, 
its whole vegetable crop, and not supplying it 
with manure of any kind. There is yet discov- 
ered no way of enriching a soil equal to animal 
manure: and no way of keeping up the native 
strength of the soil except by keeping the farm 
well stocked. In Virginia and many of the 
States, there is much worn out land, now al- 
most valueless. The reason is, because the land 
was never stocked. Its vegetable crop was eve- 
ry year taken off and no animals kept to repay 
the exhausted soil. Where the animal crop is 
equal to the yegetable, under good cultivation 
the farm will never wear out. The animal crop 
is the natural balance to the vegetable. One 
exhausts, the other enriches. If everything of 
a vegetable nature that a farm produces is put 
into stock kept on the farm and the manure well 
husbanded and applied the soil will grow richer 
evey year. Experience as well as reason shows 
that vegetable products exhaust, while animal 
products enrich the soil. A good original soil 
will bear and may be kept good on an equal an- 
imal and vegetable product. The practice of 
having stock farms and vegetable farms sepa- 
rate is evidently an unwise one. It is admissa- 
ble only in new countries, where the regions dis- 
tant from market can only be used for raising 
stock. The true plan in a settled country is to 
have every farm both a stock and vegetable 
farm. Small farms near large towns may be 
used wholly for vegetable purpqses, provided 
manure from the towns be taken out to keep 
good this soil. 

The value of stock upon a farm depends chief- 
ly upon two things, viz: good care and good 
Dre2ds. Good care consists of good feeding 
and watering, and good shelter from cold and 
rain. Good breeds are those which are health- 
iest, hardiest, breed best, and grow best on the 
least food. 

We may illustrate the advantages of good 
stock by reference to the aggregate stock of 
France, England and the United States in com- 











parison, The British Islands contain sixty. 
two millions of acres and support thirty-five 
millions of sheep, a little more than one for 
every two acres. France contains one hundnd 
and six millions of acres and supports the same 
number about one for every three acres. (Our 
country in 1850, had three hundred and ninety 
three millions of acres in use and twenty-six 
willions and two hundred thousand sheep, one 
for every fifteen acres. France has not impro- 
ved her sheep for the last eighty years save in 
the quality of the wool, by introducing the Me 
rino from Spain. Wool has been her primary 
object. England has made meat, rather than 
wool, the primary object. She has made her 
sheep average in net weight of meat, eighty 
pounds each, while the French sheep average on- 
ly forty pounds each. England slaughters of 
her flock, ten millions annually, giving her peo- 
ple eight hundred millions of pounds of meat, 
France slaughters eight millions annually, and 
gives her people but three hundred and twenty 
millions pounds of meat, Estimating the meat 
to be of equal value, the return of a sheep farm 
in England is six times greater than one of the 
same area in France. The average weight of 
our sheep we have no means of ascertaining, 
but it must fall greatly below the English weight, 
But the comparison shows how much we are be- 
hind both England and France, in our sheep 
stock, and how much France is behind England, 
and the great advantage of good stock, being 
six times more valuable than inferior. 

Of cows, France possesses four millions and 
England three millions. The French work many 
of their cows so as to spoil their milching quali- 
ties, and keep many of inferior kinds. England 
from her three million cows, gets double the 
milk that France does from her four millions, 
In England there is a vast manufacturing and 
commercial population, so that her milk is 
worth four cents per quart, while in France itis 
worth only two, The whole produce of the four 
million cows of France is $20,000,000, while 
that of the three million English cows is $80, 
000,000. Here again the profit of good stock 
over inferior is most appsrent. 

By a little farther comparison of the agricul: 
ture of France and England we shall see the im 
portance of the animal produce of a country, 
equalling at least its vegetable; and as 4.000 
sequence, the importance of the animal product 
of each farm equalling the vegetable. 

The wheat crop of France does not average 
compared with its whole number of acres, ove 
two bushels per acre, while in England it aver 
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ges four. The animal production of the Eng- 
lish farm alone, is more than the animal and 
vegetable both of the French farm. Comparing 
the two agricultures as a whole the English an- 
imal product is greater than its vegetable ; 
while the French vegetable product is twice 
greater than its animal, 

Asa consequeuce the English agriculture is 
rich and the French poor. And yet France has 
asoilevery way equal to England, and a climate 
adapted to corn, tobacco, the grasses, and many 
crops that England cannot well raise, It is ev- 
ident that the high state of English agricalture 
is due chiefly to the superiority of its stock. If 
we examine the ‘agriculture of all countries, we 
shall find that they are profitable and success- 
fal just about in proportion to the amount and 
character of their stock. It comes to this we 
think, that the value of the annual stock pro- 
duce of a country, must at least equal the value 
of its vegetable produce, or its agriculture is 
not in a healthy state. 

According to the census off 1850 our whole 
vegetable product, in round n 
000,000; while the animal 
$330,000,000 ; less than hal 
In New York one of the 
States, the value of the y, 










The conclusion 
is that American agric makes a tremen- 
dous drain upon the sofl, re 9 is not compen- 
sated by animal magure. It) is therefore ex- 
haustive and destrugtive. Oup farmers should 
weigh this subject/ well, and if they would not 
leave to their children exhausted farms and an 
exhaustive system of agriculture, they must 
bring the animal and vegetable products of 
their farms /into proper relations. Let stock 
raisng be af least equal in importance to veg- 
table, / ° 


+ ee 


Decrease in the Number of Horses in 
the West. 

When Railroads were first instituted in this 
country, it was feared by many thatthe rearing 
of horses, at that time a great source of profit 
tothe farmer, would be greatly injured by 
breaking up the market for stage horses. But 


While the demand for horses has fallen off in 


this-respect, the Rail Roads have opened a new 


‘and important branch of trade to the farmer 


more profitable than that of rearing horses. We 
refer to beef-cattle. Before rail roads were es- 
tablished, cattle in the West brought but a small 
Price to enable the drover to meet the expense 





of a long journey on foot to the eastern market 
and compete with eastern reared cattle. Now 
they can be carried so speedily and at so small 
@ price that cattle are reared to a great extent, 
to the neglect of horses. The rearing of mules 
has also had much to do with the decrease in 
the number of horses in the country, until 
the price of good horses has advanced, within 
ten years one or two hundred per cent. 


We have no data at hand to ascertain the com- 
parative number of horses now in Kentucky or 
Missouri with any former period, but there is evi- 
dently a large falling off. But from the returns of 
the Assessors of Ohio to the State Auditor’s office 
it is ascertained that within the last three years 
the falling offin the number of horses in that 
State is upwards of 11,000. In 1844, there 
were 632,598. In 1855, there were 624,796. In 
1856 the number is reduced to 621,443. The 
number will still be diminished the present year 
not only by the regular trade, but the great de- 
mand and high price in the new West will draw 
off all that can be spared. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
DRENCHING HORSES. 


Mussrs Eprrors:—A few days since I had a 
vory fine stable horse taken suddenly ill. Sup- 
posing him to have the colic, I gave him a small 
dose of salts and had him freely exercised. I 
then left home, supposing he would soon find 
relief, but when I returned three days later, he 
was very sick, breathing with great difficulty 
and running from the nose a bloody mucous.— 
Being no Jockey I did not understand the na- 
ture of his disease, and several medicines being 
recommended I gave him about a pint of water- 
melon seed tea. While drenching him he be- 
came 80 sick that I thought he would fall. I 
let hig head down, and almost, if not the entire 
dose came from his nose with a great quantit 
of the same bloody corruption. He remain 
very sick and within half an hour was dead. I 
opened him and found his lungs, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion as hard as a piece of 
liver, with indications of the bloody matter, 
which I traced the entire length of his windpipe. 
It was therefore pronounced inflammation of 
the lungs. From his having been to all appear- 
ances in perfect health three days before his 
death and the general prolongation of the dis- 
ease, I have drawn the conclusion that a portion 
if not all of his first drench was taken into his 
lungs, causing instant inflammation and death. 


If some of your readers, more experienced in 
such matters would give their opinion through 
your valuable paper, I have no doubt but it 
would be both valuable and interesting to a 

eat many, as I feel confident there are more 

orses killed than cured in drenching. 


N. Gauss. 
St. Lowis Co.y Mo.» March, 1857. 
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BUSH MESSENGER. 








The above is a faithful representation of John Pratt, Esq., of Newmarket, England. He 


‘ Bush Messenger,” now owned, we believe, in, 18 a gpa hag cst a a 
‘ : : won the king’s plate. He was impor 
Ohio. The Messenger stock is considerably into New York by Mr Benger. The first two 
disseminated throughout the United States, and seasons after his arrival, he was kept at Sbam- 
is considered a valaable breed. They are gen-| many Bridge, near Bristol, Penn. Mr. Henry 
erally excellent roadsters, and many of them| Astor then purchased him and kept him on Log 
Soditrothens. Island for two years, About this time Mr. 0. 

ai ., |W. Van Ranst, Esq., purchased an interest in 
Tho original horse, Messenger, from which him, and for the remainder of his life hewss 
the family of Messengers in this country are kept in various parts of the State of New ¥ 
descended, was a gray, fifteen and three-quar- _ the pag as Aas year at Coo 
: : erry, opposite Philadelphia. 
ter hands high, and montly built. Ho die January 28, F808. Tis stock ‘were 
He was got, hy Mambrino, he by Engineer, and ' celebrated as roadsters rather than racers, 
he by Sampson, dam by Turf, is grandam by | he was sire of Miller’s Damsel and some others 
Regulus. He was foaled in 1780, and bred by of note. 
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Geo. Campbell, of Westminster, Vermont, in 
writing to the editor of the Ohio Cultivator thus 
speaks of these sheep : 

Isend you a cut of a group of Silesian Meri- 
no Ewes, which represents them exactly in the 
same position that they were taken from a da- 
guerreotype view, as they were standing in an 


open yard; consequently they de not show all | 


of their good points—still enough are seen to 
able one to judge of the character of the 


The original stock of these sheep were from 
Spain in 1811, and since that time have been 
the property of a Silesian gentleman, who pos- 
sessed all the necessary qualifications for a 
successful sheep breeder. They are about me- 
dium size, well formed, and have every appear- 
tee of being a hardy animal, often attaining 
; or age, one of which lived to be 21 years 


_The superiority of these sheep over other Me- 
minds, is in the fleece, which, as to quality, will 
mpare well with many Saxon flocks. It is 
very thick, remarkably so on the belly and legs 
46 to evenness of fleece they have no rivals. 
length of staple is somewhat shorter than 

many other Merinos, and yet they yield a heav 
— Their wool is crimpy, and has a suf- 
dark mantity of clear white oil to form a 
aa » Which is beneficial to the wool, 
pany rotects them from storms. These 
‘es I feel confident, will prove very accepta- 
to farmers who wish to grow a fine 

in of wool and heavy fleece. 

pe is supposed bya large portion of wool grow- 
b . the country, that in proportion as the 
00! grows finer, the fleece becomes lighter.— 


A Group of Silesian Merino Sheep. 








But I have long been of a different opinion, and 
my experience for the last few years has led me 
to believe that, as much at least of fine wool 
can be grown from the same amount of 
| keeping as that of the coarser grades. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that one hundred or one 
thousand pounds of fine Merino wool can be 
produced at a less cost than an equal amount 
of any inferior quality. 

These sheep cross well with the common Me- 
rinos of the country. In several instances where 

I let the use of bucks, in flocks that are smooth 
| skinned, the lambs from the Silesian rams were. 
| wrinkled from their ears to the ends of their 
tails, and will no doubt add much to the quan- 
tity as well as to the quality of the wool. 

Last year our Silesian ewes sheared an aver- 
age of 7 lbs. 10 oz. in the dirt, of only 10 
months growth. This year, in order to more 
thoroughly test their true value, I have been in- 
duced to wash them. They were first well soak- 


ed, then after standing in the sun an hour or 
more, were taken into the water, under 4 spout 
having a good fall, and washed until the dark 
ends disappeared, and the water ran from the 
wool looking perfeetly clear. After sucking 
lambs from Secsiny to May, which would les- 
sen the fleece from one to two pounds each, and 
cleansing in the above manner, they gave an 
average of 4 lbs. 5 1-2 oz. per head. 

| Our backs of this variety, sheared last year 
from 7 1-2 to 101-2 Ibs per head. If fine wool 
can be produced at the same cost as that of a 
coarse quality, I am sure that every one would 
prefer to grow it. 
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SHORT HORN BULL, 
Tho * Duke of Gloster,”? of which the above 
ind Beear of New Yor 


stock, and one of the finest bulls ever imported 
money expended for him. 


the English herd ae was purchased at the sale of the late Ea . 
» for 650 guineas, ($3,250.) This animal is of the celebrated Ducanss 


The same enterprising gentlemen imported the cow Duchess, 66th, 


“DUKE OF GLOSTER.” 


is a fine portrait, Neat geo from an engraving in 
ri of Ducie, by Messrs. Morris 


to this country, as indeed he ought to be for the 


urchased at the same sale 


for the enormous sum of 700 guineas, ($3,500,) the highest price, it is said, ever paid for s cow 


.n England—or probably in any other country. 








RAISING HORSES, ae 


Our correspondent H., of last month gave our 
readers an excellent article on the horse. He 
lays down one principle of which we would give 
+ single illustration which years ago came under 
Jur observation. He states the principle thus, 
‘6 In order to a perfect developement in the foal 
the mare should be relatively larger than the 
uorse:”? The reason he gives for this doctrine 
ig thus stated, “The mare being large and 
roomy there is ample space for developing in 
the footus the full powers of the horse in an 
ominent degree, giving it remarkable strength, 
activity and constitution.” 

As to the truth of the above statements we 
nave nothing to say here further than to state a 
oase. 

My father once had a large fine mare of good 
make, speed, disposition, spirit and powers of 
endurance, used for many years as the family 
horse. She was a noble animal, seldom surpas- 
sed in all her excellencies, though of the com- 
mon blood. Anxious to preserve her quali- 
ties, after she was somewhat in years, he rai- 





sed two colts from her. The first was from & 
large, heavily and loosely made horse, relative- 
ly larger and coarser than the mare. The colt 
was & mare, coarse, lazy, flabby, without appa- 
rently one quality of its dam. It was sold st 
four or five years old for forty dollars. 

The second was from a very active and mus 
cular horse, a great trotter, very spirited and 
ambitious, relatively smaller and finer made 
than the mare. The colt was a mare, small and 
very cleanly made. It was but one year your 
ger than the first colt. The two were raised 
gether and had no particular care. At fire 
years old the younger and by much the smaller 
one, was sold for seven hundred dollars. No 
country often produces a finer or fleeter animal. 
The case of these two colts sustains the stele 
ment of our correspondent, but whether it i 
from the principle he lays down we prétend m0! 
to say. 

It is well, we judge, to give it an extensif? 
trial. There are laws for breeding horses, # 
fixed as those which hold the planets in their 
course. If we can discover and obey them W° 
can raise just such horses as we choose. *° 
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OGhe Poultry Purd. 


Hints to Housewives---the Poultry 
Yard. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 

Every farmer’s wife who labors for the com- 
fort of her household and the respectability of 
herself as a housekeeper will find it indispensa- 
ble to keep a constant eye on two of the prime 
sources of her table luxuries, viz: the poultry 
yard and the dairy. 

The first is our theme this month and it needs 
but @ glance from the ploughman’s savory 
“scramble”? of eggs, with the light corncakes 
beside it, up to the towering temples of the bri- 
dal tables, all cemented with eggs, to convince 
the good housewife that her fowls are as neces- 
sary as her cows. 

Have poultry, therefore, if they must shiver 
in the sleet in the icy tree tops; rob the grain 
stacks, and lay in the kitchen corner,—if how- 
ever, your honored lord’s means permit it, have 
them provided for comfortably, if rudely, which 
may be done with very little expense, if you save 
up the lumber, and keep your eye upon the odd 
days which the laborers find unfit for field work. 
But if you own a homestead, and the preacher’s 
tilary, the county tax and the children’s 
schooling are made sure, indulge your taste a 
little and fit up your poultry yard, in a secure, 
durable and tasteful manner—whitewash, shrub- 
bery and friendly vines, lend great assistance 
in such undertakings. 

POULTRY YARD. 


Select a dry piece of ground as far from the 
garden as can be allowed with due reference to 
your personal convenience ; size to be determi- 
ned by your wants, enclose it with a picket 
femee, the gates of the same, so that no fowl 
can get out, except through the little slips which 
Jou leave for the purpose, and can close at your 








Inside of this fence and about four feet dis- 
tant from it, and four inches high, lay a curb, 
which, when filled up with earth and top dressed 
With gravel, will make a comfortable range on 
Which to set the coops with the young broods, 
securing them from which would otherwise set- 
le under them—a row of plum trees, will thrive, 
well planted, just outside of this curb, and re- 
Psy the services which the fowls render in des- 
ont the insects that annoy them by their 


“Two walks of four feet besetting each other, 
Will be enough for convenience and should be 





gravelled or tanned; in the corners of these 
squares will be sufficient places for feed coops 
and troughs sufficiently large for ducks and 
geese to wash in when confined in the yards.— 
These squares should be set in raspberries in 
rows four feet apart, these being plowei occa- 
sionally will afford them the loose ground they 
so much delight in, and every one must have ob- 
served how they cluster about the roots of droop- 
ing shrubbery. 
HOUSES. 

.It is best-for the different varieties, to have 
separate apartments. We prefer a house, ‘with 
three or four feet underground, capable of be- 
ing very warm. On the side opposite the door, 
there should be left a long narrow window for 
ventilation covered with a stout iron netting, 
with a broad shutter that may be closed in 
winter. 

The door should open to the south and above 
it should be another window, covered with net- 
ting, with a glazed sash which may be removed 
in summer. Thisis for light. The fowls should 
likewise have a small trap door through which 
they can have access by means of a plank with 
straps four or five inches apart. 

It is best for the hen house to have a shelter 
all around it, (at least on the north and south 
sides, of six or eight feet in width. A curb 
eighteen inches high should be put up about 
two feet from the wall, and a second should be 
filled with dry leached ashes, to afford them @ 
wallow in wet weather; the other space should 
be filled with a mixture of gravel and lime, both 
necessary to their thrift. Underneath the shel- 
ter, feed and water troughs can be placed in 
winter. ; 

Nests, of long boxes divided by strips into 
compartments. of eighteen inches, with a nar- 
row strip of plank at the bottom in front are as 
good as any. But the most successful poultry 
house we have ever been in, was a perfect chaos 
of old boxes, baskets, &c. The hens seemed to 
avail themselves readily of the cuddles and 
crannies in this nondescript apartment. We 
have found it best always to allow the hen to 
keep and brood in a nest of her own choosing. 
Always keep on hand a store of dry grass and 
leaves to fill these nests. They will scatter 
straw (if you use it) in searching for grain.— 
Roosts should be provided about two feet apart, 
and never closer than two feet to the wall. 

A Turkey House, need differ from a hen 
house only in one or two particulars, the roosts 
should be further apart and the nests larger. 

The Ducks can have an apartment, partition- 
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ed off from the turkey house with nests like the 
bens and a large water trough, 
THE PIGEON HOUSE. 

This steeple looking building, on a stout cen- 
tral post, is too well known to need a descrip- 
tion. It should be large enough for a trusty 
person to enter and move around in. The sides 
are lined with tiers of shelves with low strips in 
front, and divided into little apartments of a 
foot in width, which form nice nests. Each 
nest should be sub-divided by a low partition, 
as both male and female take care of the young. 
The pigeon house is placed upon a single post 
to insure it against depredation from vermin. 
A step ladder should be kept convenient for ac- 
cess into it. It should be furnished with a box 
of lime, gravel, sand, and occasionally a hand- 
ful of salt. Water should also be furnished. 
The deserted nests should be swept out with a 
wing and the whole house should be cleaned 
once a week. 

GEESE. 

These birds are models of fidelity in their do- 
mestic relations, and this is the most we can 
say of them. They are noisy, dirty and vora- 
cious, and we think neither the quality of their 
meat or their yield of feathers, are a compensa- 
tion for the trouble they give, except on prai- 
rie farms. If kept they will provide for them- 
selves, except in the brooding season when they 
sheuld remain in the poultry yard. They will 
provide their own nests, lay ten or twelve eggs, 
and after four weeks they will bring forth two 
or three goslings—when half grown they can be 
tvrned out with the old geese, where they can 
find ample support in the barn yard or fields. 

‘Pea fowls and Guinea fowls, we have never 
succeeded in training to any degree of useful- 
ness. They are highly ornamental. The first 
we discarded on account of their propensity to 
destroy turkeys. The last we retain, but have 
turned to the ficlds. Occasionally there, we 
stumble on a mine of eggs, and they usually re- 
turn in the fall with a fine flock of young to 
their old pine lodge. 

We have enumerated everything necessary for 
the poultry yard except brood and feed coops. 

Brood Coops should be made by nailing 
boards about two feet long together, so as to 
form a triangle about three feet deep, boarding 
up the back and nailing lathe in front, wide 
enough apart to permit the chickens to run in 
and out. Each mother hen should be provided 
with a separate coop, 

Feed Coops should be long boxes some two 
feet in width, with laths nailed up the sides, just 





far enough apart to admit of the ingress and 
egress of the young fowls: The top should 
raise, s0.as to put the food in the little boxes 
that are inside, 

FOOD. 

In summer we allow only food enough to the 
grown fowls to habituate them to the yard, but 
the feed coops of the young should be liberally 
supplied with soup, bread, soft vegetables; 
meats, finely minced, curds, &c. In winter all 
of the fowls should have constant access to 
abundance of food and water, grain of all kinds 
occasionally meat. The hens should haves 
constant supply of meat, strongly seasoned with 
pepper; for this, the livers, &c., &e., of hogs 
may be slightly salted and used as often as may 
be desirable. The insides of the various houses 
may be white washed spring and fall. They 
should be swept out weekly, and lime sifted over 
the floor, and whenever a brood is taken out 
the nest should be thoroughly cleaned. 

It is best to enter the hen house in the after- 
noon when the laying is over. In the bottom of 
your egg basket keep a pencil to mark the eggs 
that you set, also a memorandum of the day.— 
Allow from fifteen to twenty eggs to a hen, ao 
cording to the season, always setting two hens 
at once, that you may give both breeds to one 
hen. They should be kept in the brood coop 8 
few days when they can be allowed the range of 
the poultry yard and other grounds if com 
venient. 

Duck eggs we always hatch under hens. When 
they come out trim off the feathers of their tails 
close and manage otherwise as chickens. 

Turkeys we confine to the poultry yard, dur- 
ing the laying season. Their nests are made in 
shocks of fodder, provided for the purpose— 
The first laying of eggs we usually set under 
hens and raise as chickens, the second laying 
we place under the turkey. They must be pro 
tected from the damp and kept within the endlo- 
sure for three or four weeks, when they may be 
allowed to range out in the other grounds. To 
improve the breed of turkeys, procure the finest 
male from a different stock from your own, sb 
lowing one male to every dozen females. Be 
serve from your hens the largest in your flock 
for raising from. 

VARIETIES. 

We prefer of Ducks, the Poland; Chickens, 

Brahma’s or Shanghais. We raise for esting 


chickens a cross from any common variety. Io 
the summer we discard the common chanti 
and bring into our yard the males of foreign © 
siotien | for the purpose of keeping up our 

) . 
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ERRORS IN TREE PLANTING. 
In traveling over the country, one is forced 
to the conclusion that there is a lamentable de- 
gree of ignorance among those who plant trees, 
in regard to the laws of vegetable physiology. 
We often see whole orchards of young fruit 
trees just planted from the nursery with all 
their branches entire. In taking up trees there 
aré very few nurserymen who take the trouble to 
preserve entire more than half or two-thirds of 
the roots, and the parts that are cut off are the 
most important, because they contain the 
mouths by which the tree is fed. It is through 
the ends of the minute fibrous roots that plants 
reéeive their nourishment from the soil in a 
state of solution. If a tree is deprived of these 
by violence, it lingers until nature in her efforts 
restores the injury. Now, while this is the case 
With all transplanted trees, what is to be done 
toaid nature in this work of restoration? A 
tree planted with one half its roots mutilated 
and gone, and its top entire has lost its balance. 
The trunk and branch of a healthy tree always 
dontains sufficient vital power to swell its buds 
and open the first leaves, even without materi- 
alsupply from the roots, but after the buds 
have thus burst forth, they draw up or pump, 
(if we may use the term,) the future nourish- 
ment for the tree, through the roots from the 
wil, If the roots from the injury they have re- 
etived are unable to supply the demand, the 
leaves will draw upon the vital juices, (the 
blood,) of the tree, which they exhale in the 
ait, and for want of a further supply the tree 
lingers and dies. But if the branches are shor- 
tened and the nomber of leaves reduced in pro- 
portion to the roots, the leaves exhale no more 
than the remaining roots can supply—an equi- 
librium is restored—the circulation goes on 
ily and the tree recovers from the injury 
ithas sustained, and by fall it makes a vigor- 
ous growth. 





Such trees, when planted should have all their 
surplus branches cut off and the remainder 
shortened, leaving but three or four buds to each 
branch of the last years growth. 

Another class of tree planters, or the plan- 
ters of another class of trees, particularly de- 
ciduous ornamental trees, such as we frequent- 
ly see upon the side walks in cities and in lawns 
around country residences, are very liable to 
commit an opposite blunder. Trees in these 
situations require to be large, and whether nur- 
sery grown or Maples, Elms, &c., taken from 
the woods, they are not convenient to handle 
with the branches on, and with one clean sweep 
the planter decapitates his victim, leaving not a 
branch behind. Now, as we have said before, 
the leaves serve to draw from the soil, through 
the roots of a tree, the nourishment that is re- 
quired to build up its trunk and branches. If 
the buds are all cut off there can be no leaves, 
until nature in an undue effort creates new ones. 
This can only be done through the vital powers 
stored up in the body of the tree, and this is 
often found insufficient, and the result is alike 
disastrous as in the case before mentioned, 

Besides the office of leaves to supply the tree 
with food from the soil, they perform another 
important function, viz: that of breathing.— 
The leaves are to plants what the lungs are to 
animals. Deprive a tree of its leaves and it 
can neither breathe nor eat and must necessari- 
ly die. 

severities tidings 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

The Western Apple Tree Borer. 

I am glad to see you pursuing this vile thief, 
who is so active in doing his deeds of darkness, 
He is a burglar, a murderer. I writejthis as an 
addendum to your excellent article on the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of removing an error into 
which those who read Dr. Fitch’s article on the 
subject may be led, and of giving my experience 
in regard to newly transplanted trees. 

Dr. Fitch says, ‘‘ The larve, when young, ap- 
pear to have the same habit with most other bo- 
rers, of keeping their burrow clean by throwing 
their castings out of it through a small orifice 
in the bark. They can therefore be discovered, 
probably, by the new sawdust—like powders 
which will be found adhering to the outer sur- 
face of the bark. Wherever from any particles 
of the sawdust—like powder appearing external- 
ly upon the bark, one of these worms is suspec- 
ted, it will be easy, at least in young trees, 
when the bark is thin and smooth, to ascertain 
by puncturing it with a stiff pin, whether there 
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is any hollow cavity beneath ; and if one is dis- 
covered, the bark should be cut away witha 
knife, until the worm is found and destroyed.” 

Those who wait to see the sawdust for indi- 
cations of the presence of the worm will wait 
too long. I have never seen anything like such 
an indication. The puncture in the bark is, I 
think, too small for the ejection of the castings. 
The external indications are a blackened ap- 
pearance of the bark, with sometimes a drop of 
dark colored sap oozing out. The orifice is so 
small that it would not be noticed without the 
diseased appearance of the bark. I had never 
seen any of the worms till my attention was di- 
rected to the appearance of the bark on some of 
my trees. I cnt into the bark, and found my 
knife in the midst of what had the appearance 
of closely packed sawdust. This I followed 
with my knife till I came to the ugly flattened 
yellow “tadpole” that had done all the mis- 
chief. The man who supposes that after I had 
seen the wretch, a long time elapsed before he 
was bisected by my knife, lies under a mistake. 
Science has claims, but so has vengeance. Be- 
fore I had had time to weigh the claims of the 
the two my impatient knife seemed of itself to 
decide the matter. But I had afterwards am- 
ple opportunities for investigation. One be- 
comes s0 familiar with the symptoms that a 
glance at the bark will tell him if the disease 
exists. There is no need of a pin. If the bark 
has @ suspicious appearance press your finger 
upon it, and if the worm has been under it, the 
bark will yield to the pressure. Out in and fol- 
low up the tracks until you find the tree mur- 
derer. When you discover that he has almost 
girdled your Yellow Belleflower or your Jona- 
than apple-tree, you may then yield to the soft 
suggestions of pity, and let him alone. 

I have found this grub in none but newly 
transplanted trees. On the same piece of 
ground J had trees that had been planted three 
years and trees that had been recently planted 
out. There was not a trace of the grub on the 
older trees, while almost all the newly trans- 
planted trees were affected. I planted out some 
cherry trees last spring, and most of them were 
attacked by it; some were killed. Some trans- 
planted dogwoods were entirely destroyed. I 
have seen a grub in only one peach tree. I 
found a horse chesnut making a poor growth, 
and on examination discovered that it was al- 
most girdled. Two American mountain ash 
trees (Pynis Americanis) were entirely destroy- 
All these trees had been recently planted out. 
My belief is that no tree in healthy growth is 





ever injured by it. The beetle examines the ya. 
rious trees, and deposits its eggs in those only 
which instinct teaches it will not grow so rapid- 
ly as to drown its young, as an inserted bud is 
sometimes drowned by the rapid growth of the 
stock. I observed when the seventeen year lo- 
custs were among us, they were particularly 
fond of recently transplanted trees. On troeg 
in vigorous growth they would attack only the 
extremities of the branches, while they plowed 
recently transplanted trees from top to bottom. 
A friend of mine had a nursery which was grow- 
ing finely, and when the locusts appeared, he 
was afraid it would be ruined. But the insects 
flew over it and passed on to the neighboring 


forest. 
The moral of all this is, that those who 


transplant trees should watch them closely till 
they attain to vigorous growth. 
MIsoCcHRYSOBOTERIS. 





ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 


Eps. or tHe Vatiey Faruer— Gentlemen:— 
Can you inform me whether there is any means 
of distinguishing the staminate from the pis- 
tillate varieties of the strawberry, besides the 
flower? This is a matter of some importance, as 
it would confine one to the blooming season a- 
lone, in setting, who wished to pay due regard 
to the right proportion of the male and female 
plants, if they can not otherwise be — 
ed 


Remarxs:—Most varieties of fruits have cer- 
tain peculiar characteristics, of leaf, bud, 
branch, color of the bark, &c., by which the 
nurserymen, who is familiar with them can dis- 
tinguish one from the other; for instance, any 
nurseryman can tell the Pryor’s Red apple tree 
from any others, either by its leaf, the branch 
or bark, and so of other varieties of apples, 
pears &c. 

Every variety of the strawberry has some pe 
culiarity of growth, either in the leaf or runnét 
by which it can be distinguished by those at 

uainted with it; but there are no marks that can 
be relied on to distinguish the sexual character of 
strawberry plants, as a rule, except by the blos- 
soms. 


Lanp Mzasure.—Every farmer should have 
a rod measure, a light staff pole, just sixtee 
and a half feet long, for measuring land. 

a little practice he can learn‘to step just 4? 
at five ateps, which will answer very well for 
ordinary farm work. Ascertain the number 
rods in width and length of any lot you wish 
measure, and multiply one into the other, 
divide by one hundred and sixty square 
makes a square acre. If you wish to lay 
one acre square, measure thirteen rods ol 
each side. This lacks one rod of being 
measure. 
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| The rot generally follows the mildew; I think 
|the mildew is the principle cause of it, as] 
| generally perceive it on berries, whose stems had 
' been injured by the mildew; however, in 1347 
and, 48, the grapes rotted, although there wae 
/no mildew. The principal cause, all are agreed, 
| is excess of moisture about the roots, and mp, 
/moist weather. Subsoil draining, and close 
| summer pruning will do much to prevent it. 
| The bitter rot, or speck, generally appears 
shortly before ripening, but it is neither destrug- 
| tive or common. 
| Premature dropping of the leaves also affects 
the grapes very much, as it leaves them exposed 
, to the sun, which often literally scalds them.— 
|Early summer pruning has proved a partial] 
| remedy, as the young leaves which come afte: 
‘the first pruning generally remain fresh and 
healthy long after the principal leaves have 
JONATHAN APPLE. | dropped. Such berries are affected most, that 
The above is a tolerable representation of this have been taxed beyond their strength in bear- 


al + wr. | ing. Close spring pruning, allowing no more 
most excellent apple. It originated in Kings bearing wood than the vine can support, will 


ton, New York, and-is, in that State, classed generally prevent it, at least partially. 
“very good.” It is one of the Eastern varie- The insects most destructive are a small grey 


ties of apples that is much improved in size, fla- °F green worm, which feeds on the young shoots 


. , and branches, before blossoming. These ought 
ver end appearance in our Western climate. It |to be destroyed at the first summer pruning. 


is of the Spitzenberg family, and with us is not Ay insoct resembling the Curculio, has also fre- 
inferior to any of that class. Size medium, | quently been found on the grapes, depositing 
form roundish, conical; color red, and on | ove, and covroring wreichag A large oe 

. . *11i eetie or bug will also sting the young shoots, 
a mpunnet “ite a wep " dart aga | causing then ts break off; and grasshoppers will 
olor; cavity, rather deep; calyx, smal, often eat off the stems of the grapes, causing 
ed; basin deep; flesh, yellowish white, fine them to drop off. About the time of ripening. 
grained, juicy, spicy sub-acid. November to | wasps will sometimes be annoying, sucking the 
February. | juice of the berries. 


Tree small, with slender shoots, becoming | Frosts in winter have proved very destructive 


‘oe bundantl | this season; and itis my opinion that our vines 
drooping, bears young and abundantly. | suffer more or less by them every year. I would 


ao-o= | therefore recommend laying-in, in autumn, ip 

__. [ex the Valley emg .__ | the following manner: Prune your vines to the 
A Premium Essay, on the Cultivation proper length, then bend them down to the 
of the Grape in Missouri. ground along the trellis; and fasten them there, 
PREPARED FOR THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL by throwing a spade full of earth on them.— 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION. Afterwards, run a plough through the rows, and 

BY GEO. HUSMAN, HERMAN, MO. throw a furrow or two onthe vines. In the 
Continued from page 121. spring, take them up by running a _dung-fork 

BESBAGES. INGROTS. AND ROOTS. under them, and lifting them up. This is a very 
ous 3 ’ t formidabl simple and epgetee method, and has been 
_ aol — lly — pee os afth to | done successfully near Galena, Illinois, by Mr. 
the r+ all “y~ y mye ns : hn me | James Soulard and others. It would be much 
~ . Th acy ary padronces better than trusting to chance to bring a mild 

iets ef our net Zs va ma ae eight | winter. Late spring frosts have also injured 
Sous: 1 fell ep oui mM iT. | the vines, in some localities, I would recom- 
re. + fully coneur in the opinion of Mr. T./ mend not to tie the vines too early, as they are 


F. Allen, of Salem, Mass., as expressed in the | : i j 
; | not so easily hurt by frost when kept in motion 
Patent Office Report for 1846, to which I refer | by draught of ale. y P 


1 wishing information on the subject. He " 
thinks it a parasitic fungus ; and recommends nares Yas YE . 
sulphur as a remedy. This season wehave had| The following mode of grafting large vines 
very dry, pure atmosphere, and not a trace of | with new and valuable kinds, has been practised 
ithas been seen. Close summer pruning will| by me with great success: From the middle to 
































do much to prevent it; throwing, as it does, all| end of March, dig away the ground around the 
the strength of the vines into the grapes, and vine, until you come to a smooth place to insert 
wing freer circulation of air. It was first| your graft; then cut off the vine, split it with 
Perceived in 1849, and has, since that time,| a sharp knife, and insert one or two grafts, ac- 
Seerally taken two-thirds of our grapes, except | cording to the size of the vine, as in common 
nis season, when the atmosphere was altogether cleft grafting ; cutting our graft to two OF 
different. three eyes, and to a simple wedge where you in- 
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sertit. Great care must be taken to insert the 
graft properly, as the inner bark or liber of the 


‘vine is very thin, and the success of the opera- | 


tion depends upon a ect juncture of it in 
the vine and graft. Pte vies is strong, n0 
further bandage is necessary, oe f _ a little 
moist earth on the wound, and fill up with 


éarth again. Two grafts of the Lenoir inserted | 


thus on a very large old — vine, have pro- 
duced three shoots, one of thirty, the other two 
of twenty-six feet long, and nine bunches of 
pes, the same summer; and the next season, 
produced more than half a gallon of ex- 
ent must. 
LAYERING, TO INCREASE NEW AND RARE KINDS. 


In the spring, before the buds shoot, make a 


bed of fine mould under your vines, then take a | 


cane of last year’s growth, prune off all dry 
wood, and fasten it to the ground by wooden 
hooks driven into theearth. Letit remain until 
the buds have sprouted, say six or eight inches 
long. Then fill fine mould around the shoots, 
ps aninch deep, and after two or three 


weeks, fill up another inch. They will strike 


root readily, and make splendid vines for next) 


spring’s planting. A vine may thus be increased 
a hundred fold ina single season. The same 


is often done with the young shoots during | 


June and July. For this purpose all suckers 
should be left to grow on the vine you wish to 
layer ; and the end of the leading shoot pinched 
off to force the laterals into stronger growth. 
The former method, however, makes the best 
plants. 

VARIETIES OF GRAPES CULTIVATED. 


1. The Catawba is as yet generally cultiva- 
ted, and is an excellent grape in all respects, 
were it not so liable to mildew and rot. Every 
one is familiar with this grape, it needs, there- 
fore, no further description. 


grape, both for the table and for wine. Wine, 


varying from clear water-color to straw-color | 
aroma, making an, 


ink, of a fine fruit 
excellent champagne, and a good dry hock.— 
It is an abundant bearer in dry seasons, and 
increases readily from layers and cuttings. 
2. Lenoir—an excellent table and good wine 
grape. Berry, smaller than the Catawba, skin 


purple and almost black, with little pulp; of a} 


elicious flavor, and very juicy. Bunches large 
and compact. It is but little subject to mildew 
and rot, and a most abundant bearer; but is a 
litt'e tender, and requires to be covered during 
winter, as suggested before. It has to be in- 


creased by layering, as cuttings do not strike’ 


root readily. Wine, of a clear straw-color, 
with a fine flavor, excellent. 


3. Norton’s Virginia Sootine: Bunches small | 
la 


but compact; berries small, 
pulpy. 
ject to any diseases; an abundant grower and 

arer; only to be increased by layering and 
grafting. 


ck, and sweet, 


will improve by age. The most reliable grape 
in all situations. 
4. Missouri Bird’s Eye. An agreeable, earl 
Brares bunches medium, loose; berries small, 
lack, pulpy and sweet. A moderate grower 





It is an excellent | 


he hardest of all our grapes, not sub- | 


ine resembling portwine in color’ 
and quality; with a strong, peculiar flavor, and | 








and bearer, making a good wine, but not much 
of it, not fiuble to mildew and rot. 

5. North Caroline. A grape of a peculiar 
| favor, bat said to make good wine, Bunches 
| long, loose; berries large, blaek, pulpy. A 
| very hardy variety, a strong grower and abun- 
| dant bearer. 

Several varieties are yet under trial, ang 
promise well, as the kinds cultivated by P, 
Mundo, in Warren county: the Ozark Se ling, 
Little Ozark, Big Ozark, Winebome, and Ill. 
nois or Rockhouse Indian; the last, first cultj- 
vated by Dr. Rock. of Waterloo. The follow- 
ing varieties have been discarded, as unwort 
of vineyard culture: Cape or Schuylkill Musca- 
dell, Isabella, Ohio, Halifax, Bland’s Madeira, 
Mammeth Catawba. Several Seedlings. have 
also been raised from Catawba seed, but none, 
as yet, equal tothe parent. Much might be 
done, no uoubt, towards raising new and valua- 
bie varieties, by hybridizing the Catawba with 
other good kinds. This is, of course, a labo 
rious and slow proceeding, but one good geed- 
ling would richly repay all trouble taken with 
a hundred, that may not turn out well. I do 
not believe in acclimatizing foreign varieties.— 
All trials with them have proved failures so far; 
our only hope lies in our native varieties, and 
in raising new kinds from their seed. 





MAKING WINE—THE WINE PRESS. 


It is made somewhat like a screw cider-press, 
An iron screw three or four inches in diameter, 
is used, either in a strong, upright frame, or 
coming up through the centre of the platform, 
A strong tight box-platform, six or seven feet 
square, is made of strong plank two or three 
| inches thick, and six or eight inches high at the 
sides ; wedged between heavy timbers. It ought 
to slope about two inches to one side, which is 
left open, and a small spout or gutter is nailed 
under it, to receive the juice and lead it into 4 
tab. Boards to lay on top of the mashed 
grapes, and pieces of scantling to lay across to 
receive the pressure, complete the arrangement. 
The power is applied by a strong lever attached 
| tothe nut or female screw. 





| 


GATHERING AND PRESSING THE GRAPES. 


The grapes should remain on the vines until 
very ripe. Pick off all decayed, dry or unripe 
berries from the branches. Bach berries as are 
‘not fully ripe, may be put into a separate ves- 
sel to make an inferior wine. They may then be 
bruised in a washingtub, with a wooden pestle, 
or run through a mill, made for that purpose. 
I have used Hicock’s cider-mill to advantage, 
| by taking off the upper link cylinder. 1 then 
empty them into a large receiving or fermenting 
tub, with a spile on one side to draw off the 
must or juice. This is covered with a cloth, 
and the mashed grapes left to undergo a slight 
fermentation. I generally let them ferment 
about twenty-four hours, and then draw off the 
must and press. Some press them immediately, 
| others let them ferment two or three days.— 
| When pressed direetly, they will make a light 
oohmed, mild, agreeable wine, which will sooa 
| be saleable; if fermented longer it will m 
‘a wine of a darker color, more aroma, and more 
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astringency, but which will k 


much better, 


duce us to renewed exertions; hoping for the 


and improve with age. In the whole process of best. Therefore, let us all enter the lists in 


wine making, the utmost cleanliness should be 
observed. 

After fermenting, the grapes are emptied into 
the press, and pressed several times, until all 
the juice is extracted. The juice is then filled 
into clean, sweet casks, ina cool cellar. Should 
the casks be new, soak them for ten or fifteen 
days with pure water; oar are then scalded 
out, and fumigated with sulphur. Fill the cask 
to within three inches of the bung, and lay a 
vineleaf, with a small sack filled with sand, on 
the bung-hole. They should then remain until 
fermentation is over, when they can be filled 
with must, kept separate for that purpose, and 
bunged tight. 

In February or March the wine will be clear. 
It should then be racked into clean casks, and 
bunged tightly. A slight fermentation will en- 
sue, after which it should be racked again, and 
may then be kept in bottles or casks, as con- 
venient. 

STATISTICS. 

The cost of establishing a vineyard of course 
depends much upon the nature of soil, price of 
labor, etc. I should estimate it, including cost 
of vines, labor, wood for trellis, etc., until in a 
bearing state, at $250 per acre. The produce 
varies extremely, as 1, 
made from half an acre; and two years after- 
ward, only 25 gallons were made from the same 
place. The following returns from a vineyard 
now under my care, will show the average yield 
through eight years; none, however, was a really 
good season : 

Bearing season. Vines in bearing. Gallons. Price. 


1849, Ist « 1,500 750 $1 25 
1850, 2d « 2,000 1501 25 
1851, 3rd « 2,000 500 «1 25 
1852, 4th « 1,800 210 = 1 25 | 
1853, 5th 1,500 580 «1 25 
1854, 6th « 2,500 750 «1:75 
1855, 7th * 3,000 230 2 75 
1856, 8th « 4,000 150-2 75 


The last winter had killed nearly all the fruit 


buds. Had I covered the vines last fall, 1 would | 


at least have made 2,000 gallons, as the grapes 
were entirely free from rot. It takes two men 
constantly to keep the vineyard properly dressed 
during the summer, and to do the summer prun- 
ing, tying, etc. This vineyard has an eastern 
aspect close to the Missouri river, and is about 
4 quarter of a mile below Hermann. 

would estimate the whole amount of acres 
planted with vines, in Hermann and vicinity, at 
about 150 to 200 acres, but the indifferent sea- 
sons we have had, and consequently, the 
small returns for their labor, have discouraged 





allons have been | 








friendly rivalry, and not rest until we have con- 
verted our hillsides into smiling vineyards; 
confident that we will triumph over all obsta- 
cles at last. 





American Pomological Convention. 
Continued from page 124. 


Diz.—Introduced by Mr. Walker who thought 
it a fine pear. Some considered it very fine, 
others expressed various opinions of it. Rec- 
ommended as promising well. 

Bellissime d’ Ete, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Walker, placed upon the rejected list as unwor- 
thy of cultivation. 

Bleekers Meadow.—Dr. Brinckle said that 
this was a pear in the rejeeted list which he 
would like to have removed from its position, 
It was good when house ripened—altogether too 
good to be on the rejected list. Mr. Prince 
said it was a seedling of the Seckel, of fine fla- 
vor and very produetive. This variety led to a 
long discussion, and very contrary views were 
given of it. If ripened in a high temperature 
it was some times good. Removed from the re- 
jected list. 

Passans du Portugal.—Mr. Hovey wished to 
have it striken from the rejected list. Mr, 
Reid said the Chencille was a synonyme of this 
variety. After some further talk it was remo- 
ved from the rejected list. 

At this stage of the proceedings a committee 
was appointed to report a list of rejected fruits 
—the report to be submitted at the next session 
of the convention. Mr. Cabot, of Mass., Chair- 
man; Prince, of N. Y., Berckmans, of N. J., 
Ernst, of Ohio, Thomas of N. Y., Buist of Pa., 
and Hovey, of Mass. 

The Convention then preceeded to revise the 


| list of 


PEARS RECOMMENDED FOR CULTURE ON THE 
QUINCE STOCK. 


Belle Lucrative—Mr. Hovey objected to it. 
Mr. Reid said it made one of the best trees on 
Quince. So said Mr. Hooker. Mr. Barry said 
it succeeded well on Quince. Allowed to remain. 

Beurre d Amalis—The President said this 
was a fine summer fruit—oue of the most prof- 
itable. Required to be picked early. Mr. Ho- 
vey agreed with the president. Messrs. Reid 
and Ernst said it did not succeed at the South. 

Beurre d@ Aremberg—This was regarded by 
several as a poor grower and was removed from 
the list. 

Long Green of Core—This variety led to 
considerable talk, as to its identity and charac- 


& great many of our vintners, and many of our | ter. 


vineyards have had but slovenly culture. But 


Napoleon—This pear was not highly recom- 


I do not hesitate to assert that the culture of }mended. The President stated that it was for- 
the grape, in a good situation, and with proper | merly fair in Boston, but it was rarely so now. 


attention, will pay better than any other branch 


of agriculture. We have much to learn yet, and | 


Soldat Labowrer—The tree was considered a 
fine grower, but the fruit was not highly spoken 


will, no doubt, become more proficient, and con- | of. 


sequently better paid for our trouble in future. | 
Some vineyards, not having suffered so much | 
from frost, look truly splendid, and should in- | 











Triomphe de Jodoigne was removed from the 
list. 
[To be Continued.] 
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Ghe Home Circle. 


ESSAYS ON HEALTH---No. 9. 
THE SKIN. 

The skin covers the body, Its offices are most 
important. Its most apparent office is protec- 
tion. It is a guard, stationing ten thousand 
sentries around the delicate framework and tex- 
ture of the body. Its second and not less im- 
portant office is to carry off, through insensible 
perspiration, a great amount of the refuse or 
waste matter of the system, It is thickly set 
with little apperturcs or pores, from which is 
eonstantly exuding the effete matter all the time 
accumulating within. It probably carries off 
more than all the other glands of the system. In 
time of health, a perpetual exhalation goes out 
from it. If we could see it, it would look like 
the rays of the sun, or steam rising from boiling 
water. The moment this exhalation is checked 
from any cause disease follows. It is absolute- 
ly essential to the health of the body. All en- 
closed within the skin is dependent upon it for 
health. All within breathes through the skin, 
Every inward organ would suffocate and die, if 
the skin failed to give it ventillation. 

The skin is deterred from the faithful perfor- 
mance of its duties chiefly in three ways: First, 
by filth; second by dress; third by cold. 

Bodily filthiness obstructs the exhalations 
from the skin. This process can not go on well 
unless the body is clean. It soon coats over 
with an oily, pasty substance if it is not washed 
or rubbed. This closes up the pores and shuts 
in that which should come out. Frequent and 
regular washing, bathing, or rubbing is necessa- 
ry to the proper action of the skin. Any way 
to keep the skin clean and clear will accomplish 
this object. Washing and rubbing with a coarse 
towel is evidently the easiest and best. Rub- 
bing serves the double purpose of cleansing and 
giving action to the skin. Everybody should 
be frequently and well rubbed all over with some 
slightly rough substance. It does the human as 
much good as it does the horse. 

No article of dress should be confined closely 
to the skin; it obstructs the exhaling process.— 
The apparel worn next to the skin should bo so 
loose as to rub against the skin with every 
movement of the body, and should be of an open 
porous nature. It then serves the three-fold 
purpose of keeping warm, rubbing and ventilla- 
ting the body. Fresh air should have constant 
admission to every part of the body. No air 
should be confined next to the body. 











Frequent rubbing, bathing and airing the 
whole body invigorates the skin and enables it 
to meet the changes of temperature to which it 
is exposed, without harm, “Colds”? come thro’ 
the skin. A weak skin exposed to a chilly at- 
mosphere, is sure to take cold. The cold atmos- 
phere closes up the pores, shuts in the matter 
that should come out and throws it back upon 
the organs which have just cast it off. They 
are suffocated, as it were; an inward fever fol- 


lows, which we call a “cold.”?” There is no more 


common difficulty among people than weakness 
of skin. Their skins can not bear the changes 
of temperature to which they are exposed.— 
They have frequent colds. There are more se- 
rious diseases which originate in colds than in 
any other one cause, A weak skin soon renders 
the whole body frail. 

Take good care of thy skin, Oh man! If thou 
wouldst enjoy health. Thou canst not with im- 
punity neglect it. There is no other one thing 
of greater importance to thy physical well- 
being. flag * 

Beautify your Home. 

There are two kinds of beauty; one is cut- 
ward, the other is inward. The outward beau- 
ty of home is in pleasant grounds, walks, shrub- 
bery, flowers, trees, rooms, furniture, pictures, 
and whatsoever can render it agreeable to the eye, 
and suggest happy and virtuous thoughts to the 
mind. Of this kind of beauty, we should have 
much, in and about our houses. A vine arbor, 
@ flower bed, a grass plat, a rose bush, a gravel 
walk, a shade tree, a pleasant yard, are easily 
had especially by farmers and villagers. No one 
with hands and health, should be without such 
adornments tohis home. A child even, can 
plant a flower seed, or a shrub; and if properly 
taught and encouraged, will be glad to engage 
in such pleasant labors. In odd morning and 
evening hours how much may be done to beau- 
tify ones home. If every week adds a little and 
every year more, how much will be done, m 
and about ones dwelling, to give it an air of 
cheerful beauty. And of.all beauty, that which 
is natural is most to be admired, such as grows, 
bears and blossoms. 

But if outward beauty is within the reach of 
all, how much more is inward beauty! In 4 
household, how beautiful is a good husband, 
wife, brother, sister, father, mother and child. 
How beautiful are pleasant faces, loving eyes, 
affectionate words, kind offices, and sympathis- 
ing hearts. How beautiful are honesty, sincer- 
ity, good will, generosity, kindness, sympathy, 





affection. How beautiful is religion as it speaks 
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in words of love and prayer, and glows in acts 
of benevolence and forgiveness. What outward 
adornment can compare with the grace of a 
ehaste and loving heart, or the charms of a kind 
and honest life? 

Houses are under the control of those who 
dwell in thom. We make our own houses, or 
help make them. The beauty that is in them or 
about them is of our own making, at least in 
part. If they lack beauty, it is our own fault. 
Beauty, both outward and inward, is within our 
own reach. It is an attainment we may all pos- 
sess. ‘ 

What object in life is more commendable than 
to beautify our homes? What is home but the 
spring-source of all that is great and good 
in human life. Here are born and reared the 
world’s children, its great and good men and 
women, philosophers, philanthropists, statesmen, 
scholars and christians. Out from home go all 
the best and holiest influences that bless man- 
kind. Into the heart of home flow the treasures 
of the world, the products of its labors. 

For home we all live and toil, more than for 
all else of the earth. Why then should it not 
be beautified? It is clear to my mind that the 
best religion in the world is that which grows 
and thrives best at home; so that out from home 
go the virtues, loves and spirits that constitute 
and people heaven. What else then is more glo- 
rious to live for than to beautify ourhomes? In 
80 doing we are sowingseeds which shall growin 
heaven. We are planting virtues which shall bear 
fruit among angels. Then let our homes be 
beautified both with outward and inward adorn- 
ments; we shall thereby be better and happier, 
and goodness and happiness will give us wis- 
dom. * 


——we- 
=<. 


The Little Ones, 

Some writer has said that ‘‘no household is 
complete without a cradle and a rocking-chair, 
a baby and a grandmother.” We have often 
thought that a world without “little ones” 
would be cold and cheerless enough. We have 
seen a miniature of such a world in a shaker 
village, where there are men and women, order, 
harmony, virtue, religion, plenty and all that 


makes up a world ona small scale, but children. 

are many things in such a village that are 
pleasant and excellent, but the want of one thing, 
and that the very thing which many people deem 
80 troublesome, throws a shade over all. The 
clatter of little feet, the mischief of little hands, 
the music of little voices, would throw a charm 
ver a shaker village, which would stir all its 
d give a home-like appearane to all its 





ities 








There is a beauty in “little ones”’ the sight of 
which blesses every beholder. It does one good 
to see heauty anywhere, but more especially in 
little children, They are symbols of a spiritual 
beauty which human eye hath not yet seen. 

“Of such is the kingdom of heayen”—should 
not such then adorn and bless the household— 
should they not be regarded with a kind of rey- 
erence, a kind of joyful religiousness, as little 
household divinities? What are they? Men and 
women in miniature; aye more, angels in em- 
bryo. Immortal, the image of God, emblems of 
heaven, a transcript of their parents, sublime 
and beautiful mysteries sprung up in our homes; 
flowers whose fruitage no frost of death shall 
destroy—made to know, aspire and love, how 
can we behold them, but with thoughts that lean 
to virtue and truth? 

Not half enough do we love children —not 
many realize their mission. They are heralds 
of good. They teach us of a divine beauty, 
both of person and soul, of being and action.— 
They are not only household adornments, but 
strictly household divinities. 

To have the right idea of children, is the first 
step toward treating them properly, the first step 
towards educating them as they should be.— 
If we regard them as little innovators in our 
homes, unwelcome guests we can not turn out, 
expensive, troubles to be got along with at the 
cheapest rate, incarnations of evil, to be sub- 
dued with the command and the rod; snarling 
brats to be kept in the kitchen and out of sight ag 
much as possible, we shall not be likely to do 
our duty towards them, or be benefited by them 
as we might, 

We treat everything according to our ideas of 
its real value, Then how kindly, how lovingly, 
how wisely should we treat the “little ones.” 
Shall we deceive them, by telling them stories 
we know to be false? Shall we instruct them in 
evil by words and examples of anger, petulance 
and selfishness? Shall the boys learn to swear, 
smoke, chew, drink, cheat and fight, of their fa- 
thers? Shall the girls learn to gossip, deceive, 
scold, fret, slander and tattle, of their mothers? 
Shall children learn selfishness, hardness, cruel- 
ty and hypocrisy, of older people? Where else 


can they learn these things? 

Children are creatures of education. If 
brought up among angels they will be angels; if 
reared among demons they will be such. They 
catch the examples and spirits of those around 
them. ; 

Reader, let no child see you do wrong, let no 
child hear from your lips an angry or a deceit- 
ful word. When children are about you, you 
are sowing seeds in a precious soil. * 
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THE TABLE. opposite end to preside over the meats and veg- 

The table is one of the most important parts of | etables, &., while the rest of the family are 
every household. It is not only essential to| seated at the sides. If there are guests present 
physical good, but pregnant with moral and so- | they should always have their places designated 
cial lessons. But the tables of all households | to them by the mistress before the family take 
are not alike. Some are like the barbarian | their seats, As soon as the mistress takes her 
board spread with the roughest fare only to| place and indicates that all is ready, the master 
satisfy the physical appetite. Some bear the | should take his place, the guests follow, if any, as 
marks of ignorance and rudeness being spread | 82°" 48 invited and their places pointed out, and 


. . : then the rest of the family come immediately to 
in disorder and supplied with gross and hurtful | ,),,;- seats, each one pa occupying the pte 


food, around which gather in chaotic confusion | place at the table. There should be no hesita- 
the half swinish hoard of the family. Some are | ting, nor hanging back, nor waiting to be ask- 
heavily ladened with good, bad and indifferent |°4 ® second time, nor to be urged. It is 


. uncivil to keep the whole table waiting on one 
food, spread with a half cultured taste and/| hesides being a breach of etiquette.” Neither 


are approached in a half orderly and half disor-| should there be hot haste to be seated. It 
derly manner by family bearing marks of a | should be quietly and as quickly done as can be 
transition state from barbarism to refinement. | Without confusion. 


: ba 3d. As soon as all are seated and quiet, is the 
Some are spread with # refined and artistic! »oner time for a return of thanks to the giver 


taste, supplied with nutritious and wholesome | of our daily food ;” then the master should 
food, prepared with a view to the laws of health | supply all with meats and Me gee | &e., be- 
and the pleasures of appetite, which is received | s'mning with the female guests farthest from 
Dy-tlis family with aiiet ded relied doelel 6at- | him, then the male guests, then the mem- 
MP ag y Wh quiet and reined sOCia! 6At- | bers of the family, and lastly the mistress. In 
isfaction. Nothing more surely indicates the | the meantime the mistress should supply all with 
state of culture and refinement in a family than | drinks, condiments, fruits, &c., beginning with 
its table. If it is set without order, giving | the 4 ay ae from her, a females 
: . | then the older members, and so on, and lastly, the 

Se nnn te - a shower of foodrained on in| raster. None should commence eating till all 
confusion, and piled up and overloaded at that, | are served ; and none should leave the table till 


and then is partaken of as though it was the all are through. The eating should be deliber- 


first meal ever eaten and the last expected, and +e and graceful, interspersed with pleasant con- 


‘ ‘ : | versation, wit andhumor. Nothing offensive to 
as though it must all be eaten in one minute, | the taste or feelings of any should be said or 


launched in heedless and unmasticated confusion done at the table; no finding fault with food; 
into craving stomachs, every man, woman and no complaining, scolding or insinuating faults ; 
Ghild diving into the soup-bowl, meat plate and but everything should be said and done politely 


‘ , /and courteously. 
bread tray at once, with no head to preside and“ 41, When all are euficiently supplied with 


ned hand to direct, it is clear that that family | the coarser foods, the mistress, (either herself or 
is not so far advanced from barbaric rudeness | by her servant) should place the pies, cakes or 
as 18 desirable. | ——e. may “7 used for dessert, upon the 
. * : » | ble, and with her own hand serve the family. 

“erty: mention some simple rules which Or if the table is large enough the dessert om 
should be observed at every well ordered table: | pe put upon the end of the table where the mis- 
1st. In setting the table this order should be | tress sits, before the family are seated ; but none 
Observed. At one end should be set the tea or Should be served with dessert till all are ready to 


. * . receive it. 
coffee dishes, or the dishes that contain the A table thus ordered and well conducted is 


drinks for the meal, with the milk, sugar, spoon- | ono of the refining and elevating influences in a 
dish, &c.; at the opposite end the soup, meat,' family. It makes eating not a gormandising 
vegetables, bread, &c. In the middle should be operation for the satisfaction of animal glutto- 
placed the castor, fruits and condiments. Along ™ bet a tational quasifiestion of s natural eg 


‘ . : etite, associated with refining social pleasures. 
the sides chiefly and at the ends if there is suf- There is not an undue waste of time Bs some in- 


ficient width, should be placed the plates for dustrious farmers or mechanics might fear in 
the family, bottom side up to prevent dust, flies thus conducting the table. If it takes a minute 


sas , kni or two longer, it is enough pleasanter and more 
Se.ifrom soiling them, with the knives and, useful to make up for the loss of a little time. 
forks under them. 


| Moreover it accustoms the members of the fam- 

2d. When the meats, vegetables, bread and ily to ceurtesy and politeness, and by becoming 
drings are upon the table and everything ready, refined and easy of manner at home, it will be 
the mistress of the table should take her place a kind of sécond nature when! they go away.— 


: _Awkwardness and rudeness will be laid on the’ 
at the end where the drinks are placed to pre- | shelf. riety and refinement will be put, on 


sidé over them; the master of the table at the as a natural home garment. 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


The Season and the Crops. 
Wuear Crorp.—The accounts that come to us from 
different sections of the country are very various in re- 
gard to the prospect of the growing wheat. In some 
portions of Missouri it is represented as almost an entire 
failure, while in other sections of the State it promises 
a fair yield. In Northern and Southern Iilinois, wheat 
is reported as louking well; while in the central portions 
of the State it is badly winter killed. Many fields will 
not return the seed. In Indiana the accounts are hardly 
less. various. In some portions of the Wabash valley 
there is much complaint of winter killed wheat. In 
Kentucky wheat has suffered less from the severe winter 
than in the States on the north and west of us, In Mi- 
chigan the accounts are generally very favorable. From 
Tennessee and Georgia notices received represent the 
crop as promising. In those parts of the country around 
Washington City, including both Virginia and Mary- 
land, unusually encouraging accounts reach us in regard 
to wheat. From all we can learn at this early date, 
(April 15,) the wheat crop, taken together throughout 
the country, promises well ; and, if not overtaken by in- 
sects or rust, more than an uverage crop may be ex- 
pected. 

In Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, where wheat is 
most winter killed, there is a great difference between 
that which was sown broadcast and that which was put 
in with the drill. The former being badly killed out, 
while the drilled wheat, in many places, will make an 
average crop; and in every instance the drilled wheat 
promises much the best. 

In every part ef the West that we have heard, and 
over which we have traveled, and that is considerable, 
the present unfavorable condition of the wheat crop is to 
be attributed mainly to an excess of water in the soil. 
All soils resting upon a tenacious subseil should be un- 
derdrained, and more especially the flat prairie lands of 
the West. Prices of land and crops will soon warrant 
this, and farmers would do well to inform themselves on 
the subject. 

Bariey.—In Mason and Fleming counties, and in 
other sections of Kentucky, the barley has suffered much 
from the dry cold weather. 

Tue Late Frosts.—On the mornings of the 5th and 
6th instant, in this county, (Jefferson, Kentucky,) the 
mercury fell to 18 deg., and in many other sections of 
this State and in Tennessee many of the young tobacco 
plants were killed, rendering the prospect for a full 
crop somewhat doubtful, as seed was represented to be 
Searce at the time of planting; and if it was abundant, 
the frost occurred almost too late to render new sowings 
available. 

Faurr.—Notwithstanding the severe frosts, there is 
still a prospect of a fair crop of apples generally 
throughout the country. The blossoms of the pear, 
plum and cherry that were opened, or nearly opened, 
were killed; but the later ones, in many sections, are 
stillsafe. Most of the best peaches in the level portions 
of Kentucky, and the northern and central portions of 

, are killed. Some late seedling varieties have 
thus far weathered the frost. 
We will again admonish our friends to cultivate more 




















extensively the small fruits. The strawberry, improved 
blackberry, raspberry, Houghton’s gooseberry, currant 
and the grape. These seldom, if ever, fail entirely, and 
should be more widely and more carefully cultivated. 





Hoc CuHo.era.—This mysterious and fatal 
disease yet prevails at some of the distilleries along the 
Ohio river and at other places. It is still destructive 
among the farmers in the interior. A correspondent in 
Kentucky informs us that he has lost over sixty out of 
a hundred and twenty; one neighbor has lost over a 
hundred ; another has lost over half his herd, and another 
nearly all of his. 

When this scourge will pass away no one can predict ; 
whether it will continue until there is no longer any 
material to act upon, or whether it will have its period 
and pass off like epedemics in the human family, re- 
mains to be seen. We regret that its presence has not 
led to more full and thorough investigations into its 
cause and character. It is said that certain remedics 
have proved effectual. We give below the following: 

Cure for hog cholera, by a resident in Ohio: Two 
quarts flaxseed boiled in ten gallons of water till the 
seed is thoroughly cooked ; let it stand till cold, then 
give it to the hogs as fast as they can drink it—turn it 
down if they refuse to drink. Repeat the dose for a 
week or so, and it will effect a cure. Pulverized char- 
coal and sulphur mixed in milk has also proved bene- 
ficial. 

Another; take a half ounce of assafoetide, disolve in 
warm water. and mix with meal into a thin slop, and 
give to the animal. 


= 
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Great Nationat Trial OF AGRicuLTURAL Ma- 
CHINERY.—The committee of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society, appointed at the fifth annual meeting, 
held at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C., on the 14th of January, 1857, to designate the time 
and place, and to make al] necessary arrangements for 
a national trial in the field of agricultural implements 
and machinery, respectfully invite the inventors and 
manufacturers of all such articles, both in the United 
States and in foreign countries to participate in a pub- 
lic trial, to be made at Louisville, Ky., under the aus- 
pices of the society, commencing Tuesday, the Ist day 
of September, 1857. 

A separate trial of reapers and mowers will be made 
at the appropriate season ; the special arrangements for 
which, as to time and place, we will announce as soon as 
the committee determine them. 

All articles from foreign countries intended for exhi- 
bition, may be consigned to the “ Agent of the United 
States Agricultural Society, Louisville, Ky.,”” by whom 
they will be received and stored free of charge. 

A circular, containing full particulars as to regula- 
tions, premiums, &c., will be issued as soon as prepared 
by the committee, and will be forwarded to persons who 
may apply to the Secretary, Henry 8. Olcott, American 
Institute, New York. 


-—_ 


Jas. W. White, of Montgomery county, Mo., 
is a traveling agent to procure subscribers for the Vai- 
Ley Farmer. Money paid to him will be the same as 
if paid to uz. 
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Licz ox Hoos.—W. H. M——— wishes to be 
informed the best method to clear hogs of lice. We 
have generally found one or two spoons full of sulphur 
to each hog, mixed with the slop of corn meal, and given 
three times a day, for a day or two, to rid them of these 
vermin. The sties, or beds; should at once be entirely 
dleared of their litter, and new and clean bedding pro- 
vided. This treatment must be repeated once or twice 
at intervals of two weeks, because a new brood will be 
hatehed from the nits remaining on the animals. Where 
there are large numbers of hogs kept together, and they 
are much reduced, more care is sometimes necessary to 
rid the animals of these parasites. A thorough washing, 
and then an application of lard and sulphur, or tobacco 
water, behind the ears, under the fore-legs and flanks, 
in addition to the sulphur given internally, will be 
more effectual, 

When hogs become very lousy, it may be assumed that 
they are not in a healthy, thriving condition: for, as 
Parkinson says, it is evidence of “ weakness of blood,’’ 
and requires stronger food, cieanliness and good care to 
restore them. 

It is said these vermin will sometimes burrow their 
way into the fiesh and come out at the eyes, nostrils or 
mouth, or have even been known to be voided in the 
urine. 

In any event, they worry the animal and prevent its 
thriving, and caro should at once be taken to extermi- 
nate them. At this season of the year all remedies are 
more effectual. 

CTE eR a 

Fam or tHe Kentucky Starz AGRICULTURAL 
Socizty.—At a meeting of delegates from local Agri- 
cultural Societies in Kentucky, with the Directors of the 
State Society, held in Frankfort, on the third of March, 
it was determined to hold the second fair of the Ken- 
tucky State Agricultural Society, near the city of Hen- 
derson, to commence on the second Tuesday in October, 
1857. The premium list will be prepared by the com- 
mittee, and announced in due time. 

At the same time the resrosentatives of some of the 
local societies in the State determiued, as near as possi- 
ble, the time of holding their respective fairs in such 
order of succession as not to conflict with each other. 
When these are fully confirmed we will give due notice, 
and to this end would thank the officers of the several 
societies for copies of their premium list. 

>_> o> —- —___——_ 


Bacxwarp Sprino.—All persons agree that 
this has been one of the coldest and most backward 
springs ever experienced in this section of the country. 
It is feared that much loss will be sustained in conse- 
quence of seeds having been put in the ground and re- 
maining there such a length of time without vegetating. 
Many gardeners about St. Louis have sustained heavy 
losses by planting largely of early cabbage, which the 
extreme cold weather has destroyed. We also hear of 
many complaints that potatoes which have been 
planted, have been destroyed by severe freezing.— 
Where the ground has been saturated with water, we 
have no doubt that the seed of the potato has been 
greatly injured; but in dry land, where the seed has 
been sufficiently covered, we think no loss will be sus- 
tained, as the earth will take the frost out of the potato 


Garzs uy Cuicxens.—We presume it is gener- 
ally known that this distressing disease known among 
young chickens called the gapes, is caused by an insect 
that is bred in, or in some way find lodgment in the wind- 
pipe, from which the largest number attacked die, un- 
less relieved by art. A correspondent in the Horticultu- 
rist gives the follewing method as reliable in removing 
these insects from the holdin their windpipe. He says; 

Take a hair from a horse’s tail, double it once or 
twice, if need be, to stiffen it, twist the double hair be- 
tween your thumb and finger, so as to leave but a smal] 
loop at the other end. Now seize the tip of the tongue 
of the afflicted fowl, and extend it out and downwards, 
which will enable you to introduce the double horse 
hair as far down the windpipe as necessary ; let the hair 
untwist, or assist a rotary motion with your thumb and 
finger, which will entangle the slimy worm, and it will 
be tound on the hair on withdrawing it. Sometimes two 
or more are brought away at one operation, much to the 
relief of the sufferer; and when skilifully performed, 
effects a perfect cure. 

We have frequently relieved chickens in this way by 
using @ siim feather ; but with a feather, however elim, 
and with as much care as the person is capable of excer- 
cising, it is a rough and severe operation, causing great 
pain, and frequently death, to the chicken. The use of 
the lorse hair we regard as an important improvement, 
calculated to give less pain, and is more sure to produce 
the desired relief. 





SourHern AGRIcULTURE.—Being essays on the 
cultivation of corn, hemp, tobacco, wheat, etc., and the 
best method of renovating the soil, by Adam Beatty, of 
Kentucky. 

In making up a list of books for an agricultural libra- 
ry, which appeared in the February number of the 
VALLEY FARMER, we omitted to inciude this excellent 
work, because we were assured by bovk sellers of Louis- 
ville that it was out of print; but we have since 
learned that Messrs. C. M. Saxton & Co., agricultural 
book publishers, New York, have issued a new edition of 
it, which is received and for sale at the book store of A, 
Gunter, Louisville, Ky. 

The high reputation of the author as an agricultural 
writer, and the title of the work, sufficientiy indicate 
its great value to the farmers of the South and West. 


ww 
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Ving Cunrurz.—In the calendar of operations 
for March in the vineyard, furnished by Robt. Buchanan, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, and published in the Horticulturist, 
it is stated that the cultivation of vine is rapidly on the 
increase all over the West and Southwest. ‘The uplands 
of North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia 
have recently been discovered to be admirably adapted to 
the growth of the vine, This being the native climate 
of the Catawba and Isabella varieties, it is not remarka- 
ble that they should flourish there. The sale of Cuttings 
and grape roots in Cincinnati alone will be about 1,500,- 
000 of the former, and 300,000 to 400,000 of the latter, 
during the present seagon. 


~~? 


Dritiinc Wueat vs. Broapcast Sowma.— 
A farmer in Central Illinois wishes to hear the result of 
the experience of farmers in the West who have used 
wheat drills, compared with the old method of sowing 
broadcast. Will our friends communicate the result of 








without particular injury. 





their operations in these two methods of seeding. 
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Hoorgr’s Western Fruir Boox.—A compen- 
dious collection of facts from the notes and experience of 
successful fruit culturists, arranged for practical use in 
the orchard and garden, by J. E. Hooper, member of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, and formerly editor of 
the Western Farmer and Gardener. 

This work, as its name implies, is designed to meet 
the wants of the western cultivator, and is just such a 
work as bas long been needed. Works that have former- 
ly appeared have generally been by eastern authors, and 
confined to eastern fruits. 

Many of the eastern fruits are greatly improved by 
introduction into our western soil, while many others 
are comparatively worthless; while, at the same time, 
we have many highly valuable varieties of fruit of 
western origin, the true character of which is not gener- 
ally known. Hvoper’s Fruit Book appeurs fully to sup- 
ply the great desideratum. It includes all the varieties 
of note that have been introduced into western cultiva- 
tion, giving a full description of each, with notes upon 
their adaptation to our climate and soil, correcting the 
many existing errors in the nomenclature, which has led 
to endless confusion, and fully describing the various 
synonyms. ' 

Every cultivator who designs planting an orchard will 
find this a most valuable guide in making his selections, 
and will save many times the value ef the book. Pub- 
lished by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Cincinnati, and 
for sale by Edwards & Bushnell, No. —, Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mu., A. Gunter, 99 Third street, Louisville, 
Ky. Price $1. 





Inquire WITHIN FOR ANYTHING you Want To 
Kyow ; on, over T'uREE Tuovusanpn Seven Hunprep 
Facts worth Kyowine.—Particularly intended as a 
book for family reference on all subjects connected with 
domestic economy, and containing the largest and most 
valuable collection of useful information that has ever 
been published, 

We are indebted to J. M. Crawford, No. 30 and 32 
Chestnut street, St. Louis, for a copy of the above work, 
and it is all that its title indicates. It is almost indis- 
pensable to every family. Price $1. 


o> 


List of the Officers of the (Mo.) South- 
western A. and M. Association. 

Presipent—Marecus Boyd. 

Vicz Paesipent—E. M. Campbell, T. G. Newbill and 
Robert W. Crawford. 

Dinectors—N. R. Smith, Jonn W. Hancock, 8. C. 
Neville, John H. Miller, R. B. Weaver, R. E. Acock, 
Peter Hoyl, James 8. Raines, J. E. Hollis, Wash. 
Smith. 

Secrerary—Charles Sheppard. 

Treasunen—J. W. D. L. F. Mack. 


ees 
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Officers of the Callaway Count 
Agricultural and Mechanical 








(Mo.) 
c’y. 


Direcrors—Will. W. McKinney, Presdent of Board, 
Charles A. Bailey, George A. Nicholson, Jacob Haddox, 
Will. Carington, Marshal Gibson, John Sampson, Henry 
Reno, Joseph Flood. 

SzcreTany—Thomas B. Nesbit. 

TreasureR—Daniel M. Tucker. 


Eminence Farr Stock Satzs.—There will be a 
public sale of stock at the Eminence show grounds, on 
Thursday, May 14th, and Wednesday, October 18th, 
1857, 

Persons intending to sell stock will notify the seere- 
tary, W. S. Helm, of the kind and quality of stock they 
will offer for sale, who will cause notice of the same to 
be given in the Shelby News before the day of sale. 

ee — | 

Satz or Suort Horns—Posrronement.—In 
our April number we announced the intention of Mr. 
Edwin G. Redford, near Paris, Ky., to sell his entire 
stock of short horn cattle sometime in June next. We 
are informed by Mr. B. that he has concluded to post- 
pone his sale until the last of August, or the first of 
September next. The precise time will be duly given 
in an advertisement in the Vatitey Farmer. 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—Since the publication 
of tke article on this vegetable in our March number, a 
friend has informed us that any quantity of artichokes 
for seed may be obtained of Capt. C. F. Bosley, Spring- 
field, Ky. Our notice is too late for this seasun, but 
those who wish to make trial of this crop next fall can 
bear the subject in mind. Our friend has our thanks for 
the information given. 


<>< 
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Surrotk Pics.—One of our subscribers sent 
us a letter, to be handed to Captain A. Phillips, enquir- 
ing the price of his Suffolk pigs. We dropped the letter 
in the St. Louis post office, but Captain Phillips informs 
us he has not received it. We have forgotten the ad- 
dress of our correspondent, but here state for his benefit 
that the price is ten dollars apiece—for pigs about two 
months old. 





-<o-o 


Epitortat Catt.—We had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a call from D. Musgrove, Esq., editor of the 
Alexandria Delta, who brought us a list of subscribers. 
We feel gratified for such a call and such favors. The 
Delta is a well printed, fine looking sheet, and worthy 
the patronage of the citizens or Northeastern Missouri. 


>> 
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Unron AGricutturaL aNp Mecwanicat Asso- 
c1aTion.—We have received a copy of the list of premi- 











ums of this association which are to be awarded at the 
‘ next annual fair, to be held near Eminence, Ky., be- 
i ginning on Tuesday, the 6th day of October, 1857. 
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‘ Pgpieree or VALENTINE 2d, OWNED BY H. L. Caup- 
WELL, Esq., or Perry county, Mo.—Valentine 2d, red, 
some white, calved November 20, 1855, bred by the 
United Society of Shakers, Pleasant Hill, Ky., got by 
Valentine (1060) out of Lady 2d, by Beppo, (256 j) lady 
Ist, by Comet, (355 ;) Flower, by Oliver, (2887 ;) Beauty, 
by Duroc, (454;) Lady Mundy, by Sam in, (2599 ;) 
imported Mrs. Motle, by Adam, (717.) 


~-oo 


Esrerty’s Patent Corn ann Cotton Hoztxe 
Macuine—Patented April 22, 1856. A model of this 
machine has been exhibited to us, and from its appear- 
ance we should judge it would prove an indispensable 
farm implement, especially where corn is cultiva- 
ted on a large scale. Our space will not permit us to 
fully describe itin this number. It is very simple in ite 
construction. It is pulled by a span of Semen one on 
each side of the row of corn to be hoed or plowed. Two 
light wheels and a crooked axle are used, to which two 
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Ughs ho or cultivators are attached on each 
side of the row, thoroughly pulverizing the soil and de- 
stroying the weeds. The earth can be thrown to or from 
the row. The machine is guided by a man holding a 
pair of handles, and is readily adjusted to any desired 
width, and can always be man so as to keep the same 
relative distance from the row, be it ever so crooked. We 
expect to have one in ion on our farm, in St. Louis 
county, this season, and if it works well our readers shal) 
age A it. County rights are for sale by T. M. Easterly, 

t. Louis. 
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Missour: Tzacners AssociaTion.—The annual 
meeting of this association will be held in St. Louis on 
the 6th, 7thand 8th days of May inst. The hospitalities 
of the citizens of St. Louis will be extended to all mem- 
bers of the association, and to all teachers from other 
States attending the meeting. Members of the associa- 
tion, and visitors from other States attending the asso- 
ciation, will receive a certificate from the Secretary en- 
titling them to a free return passage on the railroads 

' terminating at St. Louis. This is an important meeting, 
and every teacher who loves his profession, and desires 
to excel in it, should by all means be present. 
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Pepierze or Messencer, ownep By C. A. Crowe Lt, 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Messenger, a roan bull, bred by Wil- 
liam R. Dunean, of Ciarke county, Ky., calved May 18, 
1852, got by Duncan’s bull, Boston; 1 dam Laura, by 
David Boon; 2 dam Rebecca, by the imported bull 
George ; 3 d. the imported cow Caroline. 

Dunecan’s Boston was got by Prince Albert; 1 d. 
Beauty, bv Paragon; 2 d. Hannah More, by imported 
Goldfinder, (2066 ;) 3 d. imported Bonny Mary. niel 
B. Adelaide. 

Prince Albert 2d, bred by Dr. Watts, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, by Prince Albert Ist; 1 d. Lady Porter 2d, by 
Prince Charles, (2461 ;) 2 d. ws | Paxton Ist, by Comet 
Halley, (1855 ;) 3d. the imported cow Blossom. 
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A General Law for the Incorporation 
© coon Agricultural Societies in 


Section 1.—Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Lilinois, represented in the General Assembly, That 
an Agricultural Society, may be formed in any county 
of the State, by the voluntary association of any number 
of legal voters of the same, not less than twenty, who may 
meet and urganize for that purpose, under a constitution 
and by-laws of their own construction, which they may 
alter and amend at pleasure; the use and benefit of the 
same to be alike free to every citizen of the county who 
is disposed to associate with them under the constitution 
and by-laws so provided, and in accordance with this act, 
upon such terms as may be provided. 

Szc. 2.—Each county society thus ized, may 
thereupon be constituted a body corporate and public, 
under an appropriate name ; which name, together with 
that of the President, Secretary and Treasurer, shall be 
recorded on the books of the county clerk of the county 
wherein said society is located; whereupon said societ 





shall be legally constituted, and under this name shall 
be capable of contracting and~ being contracted with, 
suing and being sued, pleading and being impleaded, in 
all courts of law and equity in this State; and in said 
county shall have power to sue for and collect all gratu- 
itous subscriptions which are or may be made to such 
society, and may bave a common seal, which they may 
—* pleasure, and may, in their eepreate name, 
acquire, by purchase or otherwise, and hold real estate, 
for the use, and to promote the objects of the society, not 
exceeding, in quantity, at any one time, five hundred 
acres. 


Sec. 3.—Any who shall, without the permission 


of the officers of the.corporation, enter within any en-| pod 


closure which may be used by such society as an agricul- 
tural or mechanical fair, and any person guilty of dis- 

ly conduct, or such as may interrupt or be udi- 
cial to the interests of said fair, show or exhibition, 
whether inside the enclosure for the same, or at any dis- 
tance within two hundred yards of such enclosure, shall 


said corporation iu action for debt, before any Justice of 
the Peace or other Court in this State. . 

Sec. 4.—The provisions of the third section of this 
act are hereby made applicable and legally available to 
all agricultural societies within the State, whether in- 
corporated or unincorporated, and which desire to take 
the benefit of the same. 

Sec. 5.—This act will be in foree from and after its 


passage. 
Approved Feb. 8, 1857. 


An Act to aid and encourage County Agricultural So- 
cieties in Tliinois. 

Sec. 1.—Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Illinois represented in the General Lesombiy, That the 
sum of one hundred dollars is hereby appropriated to the 
use of each and every agricultural society throughout 
the State, for the purpose of giving them aid and en- 
couragement in the general object of promoting agricul- 
tural improvements; and the Treasurer of this State is 
hereby authorized and directed, when called upon for 
that purpose, to pay over to the treasurer or fiscal agent 
oi each County Agricultural Society in the State, the 
sum of one hundred dollars on receiving his receipt 
therefor, accompanied by the eertificate of the clerk of 
each county respectively, where such agricultural societ 
is located, that such society is organized ; and that pee 4 
treasurer or fiscal agent is authorized to receive and re- 
ceipt for money on behalf of the same. 

bec. 2.—The grant of one hundred dollars to each 
County Agricultural Society as aforesaid, may be de- 
manded and received for the year 1857, by each and 
every County Agricultural Society that is now duly or- 

nized, or that may be organized on or before the first 

ay of June next, anda further sum of ove hundred dol- 
lars is granted to each County Agricultural Society 
throughout the State for the year 1858, that is now duly 
organized, or that may be so organized on or before the 
first day of June, 1858, and the Treasurer of this State 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay over the same 
under the same conditions as provided in the first section 
of this act. 

Sec. 3.—This act is to take effect and be in force after 
its passage. 

Approved, Feb. 12, 1857. 
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Musrarp Sezp.—As the season for sowing mustard 
seed is now approaching, it would be well for those who 
intend to try a few acres, to attend to the following sug- 
gestions; The ground should be good, rich, and suitable 
for hemp ; the seed should be the common small black or 
brown, usually found growing in the fence corners and 
road sides, sown thin, broad-cast, so as to allow the 
stalks and tops to spread out to the sun. It ripens grad- 
ually, about the first of July in the Middle States. It 
should be carefully examined every day, when the seeds 
are about toripen; for if left to stand after ripening, 
the pod opens and drops the seed, which will be lost.— 


7 | Just before the seed become red. or whilst turning a red- 


dish or brown eolor, the stalks should be cut carefully 
without shaking, with a reap or hemp hook, and as each 
armful is cut, it should be gently beaten out on a sheet 


or wagon cover, so as to save all the seed then ripe, and 
the stalks laid down as is done with flax or hemp. The 
next day, or a day or two after, being subject to a hot 
sun, take out your sheet once again, gather up an arm- 
ful of the staike, and again gently beat them out, so as 
to get all the ripe seed ; then stack up the stalks in little 
piles or shocks over the field, and let them remain in the 
sun for a few days, until the seeds are fully ripe; for the 
ripens the seed, even after the stalk is cut. 

After the seed have been gotten out, they should be 
sifted and blowed, and thoroughly dried in the sun, 
when they will be fit for market. Try two or three 
acres, co follow these rules, and see the result. The 
pod of the small black or brown mustard (sinapis nigrs) 

a sort of téuch-me-not, and if you wait to cut it 





be liable to immediate arrest, and to the t of five 
dollars to the association, to be reco at suit of 





get it in until after it entirely ripens, the pod will open 
teelf, and you will lose the seed. 
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NEW REAPER AND MOWER. 

There is perbaps nothing which gives more gratifying 
evidence of Agricuitural improvement, than the impet- 
us which has of late years been given to the application 
of machinery to farming purposes. Particularly to the 
perfection of Reapers and Mowers, is the inventive tal- 
ent of our country at present directed. 

Our attention has just been called to a new machine 
called “Easterly’s Patent Cumbined Reaper and Mow- 
er,’ invented by Geornax Easter .y, of Leart Prairie, 
Walworth Co., Wis. In a cireular before us, the inven- 
tor claims a number of advantages over other machines, 
viz: simplicity of gearing, a means of raising and low- 
ering the Reaper platform, centre draft, and a sickle ar- 
rangement on aself-sharpening principle. The machine 
cuts five Jeet wide with a common pair of horses. 

We have not seen the machine and can not, of course, 
speak positively as to its merits. We have seen a large 
number of certificates however, of persons whohave used 
it, who speak in high terms of its efficiency and supe- 
riority. 

Mr. T. M. Easterly, corner of Fourth and Olive streets, 
who is agent for this place, informs us that a machine 
will be sent for trial, to Laramour’s Farm, about twelve 
miles north of St. Louis, near Spanish Pond, where it 
may be seen in operation during the haying season. 
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CATTLE, CATTLE. 
have a few choice Alderney and Jersey Cattle for sale. 


I 


They are from stock of my own im jon and bred 
with care. Also Suffolk Chester White Pigs of the 
best blood. Address JOHN B. POYN 

No.5 3t. Maysville, Ky. 





Terms of Subscription. 

















One One yee $1 
Bix Caples $00 
ol vag 8 00 
Thirteen “ “ oe 10 00 
Twenty “ a“ in 15 00 


.Terms of Advertising. 


pe! a 1 insertion ar each subsequent insertion ar 
a 


One square one “ 2, wat for one year 18 
Persons residing in Missouri and contiguous States, 
will address Norman J. Couman, St. Louis, Mo 


Office in St. Louis, South west cor. Chosnut and 2d Sts 


Persons residing in Kentucky and contiguous States 
will address H. P. Brram, Louisville, Ky. 


SHORT HORN ag CATTLE. 
"> &c., ° 
Third Annual Sale at Woodburn Farm, 
THIRD DAY OF JUNE, 1857. 


§ phe to several public events having been appoin- 

ted for the same time as that originally peogend 
for my sale, I have been obliged to postpone it till Wed- 
nesday, the 3d day of June next. On that day I shall 
let for twelve months the two a imported bulls, 
“Lord John’? and “Baron Martin,’ and sell one aged 
imported bull, “Grand Master.’’ I will also sell aome 
28 young bulls, and above 30 head of cows-and heifers 
(some of them imported)—all of the short horned breed. 
At the same time will be sold some Cotswold ewes and 
rams, and one imported Southdown ram which I can 
ee having bred from him for two years. 

The herd from which the calves to be sold have been 
bred will bear comparison with the best in this country 
or abroad. Calves sold at my last sale took first prizes 
at Lexington, Cynthiana, and Louisville fairs in this 
State and the only one that went to Ohio took the first 
prize at the State fair at Cleveland; his owner is said to 
have refused $1,500 for him. 

Catalogues will be ready for distribution in the course 
of a few days and may be had vn application to Mr. B. 
W. Johnson, Spring Station, Woodford county, Ky. 

J The sale will begin at eleven o’clock. 

A. A TTCHESON ALEXANDER, 


WISNER'S PATENT WASHING 


Shas 


This Tub is we worked, washes rapidly and rig 
and does not injure the fabric As muon ag hand rubb rth 
ed its use every kind of wearing apparel, together wi 

eads, quilts and blankets, are easily and t 
d eansed, and the finest laces are washed without i ad 

If wish to lighten the labor and facilitate the process 
of washing, TRY ONE OF THESE TrBs. 

Country rights for sale. 

For sale by T. M. EASTERLY, 

Daguerrean, 71 8, E. cor. Fourth and Olive sts. 
8. 8.. BRAIN 
No. 108 North Fourth street. 
JOHN J. LOCK 
No. 105 North Fourth street, 
WARNE, CHBEVER & CO., 
No. 29 Main street. 


M’CORMICK’S 
REAPER, MOWER AND HEMP CUTTER. 

I will bem Ho a i suey of the above machines at 
the warehouse of ingham, No. 260 Main street, 
I board at the city Hotel, where I may generally be 
found. 

Those wishing information in relation to my Hemp 
Cutter, can refer to hemp raisers in Saline, 

Carroll and Pettis counties, where more than fifty were 
used last year. I will be very thankful for any patron- 
age that may be on me. 

No. 6-2t* J. B. McCOORMIOK. 
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MANNY’S PATENT 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


8. N. & W. H. PURSE, 
Ashley, Pike county, Mo. 


Having made several valuable improvements in these 
machines, we now recommend them as being the best 
Reapers and Mowers ever offered to the public, The 
most importunt changes made since last season are as 
follows. 

1st. Instead of using the stationary wooden axle as 
before, the main wheel is fastened on an fron axle, 
which revolves with the wheel; and the wheel being en- 
larged, makes the machine of much lighter draft. 

2d. The geering is so arranged that the dirt is pre- 
vented from falling on it, so that there is no difficulty 
about keeping it greased. 

3d. The platform is made wider and nearly straight, 
making it much easier to rake off the grain; also vari- 


ous other chan al] tending to make the machine more 
easily atmageds of lighter draft, and more durable than 


ore. 

These machines can be thrown ont of gear at any 
time, and taken from one field to another on their own 
wheels, without senting the cutting apparatus. They 
ean be raised or lowered so as to cut from one inch to 
thirty inches high, without stopping the team—thas 
avoiding the necessity of going aruund stumps, stones or 
other obstructions less than thirty inches high, and can 
be ged from a reaper to a moweror from a mower to 
a reaper im one minute. All side draft to the teamen- 
tirely avoided. 

We are making two sizes of machines for this season ; 
the large machines will cut a foot wider than those made 
last season. 

Price of 5 foot machines, with 2 sickles,,........$135 

Price of 6 foot machines, with 2 sickles,.........$145 

Machines shipped ee to order, the purchaser 
paying cost of transportation from the shop All orders 
addressed to the undersigned will meet with prompt at- 
tention. 8. N. & W. H. PURSE, 

No. 5-3t Ashley, Pike county, Mo. 





HEDGING: 


We have abvut 100 acres planted to Osage Orange in 


Western Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. Will 
make hedge fences upon a principle entirely new, that 
will succeed with or without trimming, possessing five 
im nt advantages over the usual system, viz: suf- 
fering no injury if frozen down every winter, neither if 
fire ran through it. Protect stock better against the cold 
winds, and aii the expenses semi-annually, trimming 
saved. Also not so liable to thin out at bottom. Our 
nurscrymen ere wuthorized to sell plants at $5 per 1000, 
The purchaser will be furnished directions fo. planting 
upon thh above principle ; also any person wishing hedg- 
ing done should tect the nurseryman know it, that we 
may see them when we come. e will take in payment 
where the amount is sufficient to justify it, horses, mules, 
jacks; jennets, sheep, &c. Piants may be set any time 
from the failing of the leaf in autumn to the bursting 
of the bud ia Spring. We design planting nurseries in 
every county and scttiement (where thought practicable) 
in the States and Territories above named, and northern 
Texas. Will take contracts to hedge when ten miles or 
over can be had in the same vicinity. Also hedge for 
partof the land with or without the land being previ- 


ously enclosed. 
Address JOHN D. THOMPSON. 
Rural, Jasper Co., Mo, 





&; J. MITCHELL'S : 
PREMIUM LIGTNING RODS. 


These superior rods are of Cari 
bonized Ennealed Iron, with Eleg. — 
tro positive elements combined in ~ 
the manufacture, thus renderiy 
them equal to copper as conductors, 
They are ten feet in length, with 
accurately fitted brags screw g¢on- 
necting joints, an entire new style — 
of metalic attachments for brick or ~ 
frame buildings; also, insulators op 
novel and ingenious construction, 
These insulators are three inches jp 
diameter, and of sufficient stren 
to prevent the many accidents-that | 
occur from the use of the commop ~ 
small insulator. Al) insulatorsare ~ 
marked in large letters, 5. J. Miteh- 
ell. The whole mownted with a five 
prong copper point, tipped with — 
platina, twelve inches long, which ~ 
possesses the power to an extraordi- — 
nary extent of discharging the op- | 

posite elements of the most fearful thunder storm, and ~ 
embraces the entire perfection of science up to the 
ent time, constituting the most magnificent and perfect — 
SILENT CONDUCTOR ever presented to the public, . 
f&P-Merchants and dealers are requested to call and ~ 
examine before purehasing elsewhere. All orders ade — 
dressed to me through the Post-office, or left at the ra ‘ 
on Twenty-first street, above Franklin Avenue, will ’ 


promptly attended to. 
_no.5, tf. ee MITCHELL, St. Louis. 


AYRE’S CHERRY PECTORAL. _ 


For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds — 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Whoopi . 
cough, Asthma and Consumpslaii a 
universally known as the best reme- — 
dy ever yet disoovered for every var ~ 
riety of Palmonary disease. So widé 
is the field of its usefulness, anda ” 
numerous the cases of its cures, that 
almost every section of the co 
publicly known, who have been se ~ 
stored from alarming and even desperate diseases of thé 
lungs by its use. hen once tried its superiority over © 
every other medicine of its kind, is too apparent tog 
cape observetion, and where its virtues are known, thé © 
public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ fi © 
the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmona — 
ry organs which are incident to our climate. By its © 
timely use many, nay almost all attacks of disease upoy — 
the lungs or throat, are arrested and thus are saved many 
thousands every year from a premature grave. No fam- ~ 
ily should be without it, and those who do negleshi@ 
provide themselves with a remedy which wards off this 
dangerous class of diseases, will have cause to dep) : 
when it is too late. Proofs of the surprising ars a 
the Cherry Pectoral need not be given to the Am a 
ople, they have living proofs in every neigh 1 
ut those who wish to read the statements of those whowe | 
whole health has been restored and whose lives have bees 
saved by its use, will find them in my Amercan Al 
which the agent below named has to furnish gratis 
every one. 4 
Prepared by JMES 0. AYER, Practical and Analy 4 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass—-And sold by Bernarp, p 
ams & Co., St. Louis, and all druggists. 


e 
abounds in persons 


NURSEIRY. 4 
Be + MALLINCKRODT, near Augusta, a a) 





the Missouri River, St. Charles Co., Mo., has @ 
* py of Fruit Trees and Plants, for sale this 


*57, consisting of 
Winter Apples, Peaches, Apricots, 
Fall Cherries, Plums, 
Summer do Pears, Catalpas, 

Agency in St. Louis at the : 

MISSOURI SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL W 

J. & A. LARGUE, 
No. 4, North Main Street. 








